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TELL ME SO, 


Ir you love me, tell me 80, 
Wait not till the snmmer glow 
Fades in autumn's changefal light, 
Amber paistptanpa arlard night ; 
Wait not till the ter hours 

Heap with snowdzifte all the flowers, 
Till the tide of life rans low— 

If you love me, tell me so. 


If you love me, tell me s0, 

While the river's dreamy flow 

aot i love-qachanted| pie 

Steeped in music, wed with flowers; 
Ere the summer’ eaibrant days 

Vanish in the haze; 

Fre is hushed-the music slow— 

If you love me, tell me so. 


If you love me, tell me 80, » 

Let me hear the sweet words low! 
Let me now, while life is fair, 

Feel your kisses on my bair ; 

While in womanhood’s first bloam, 
Ere shall come dark days of gloom, 
In the first fresh dawning glow— 
If you love me, tell me so. 


——_+4-—__ 
SARCASM. 


Baron Haveemaue was a fellow-pupil with Hector 
Berlioz at the ‘Parts ry, then under the 
direction of Cherubini. Berlioz was an unruly genius, 
and wrote music when he should have been saaging 
counterpoint. Consequently he was not in favour wii 
his teachers, and expecially with the precise and 
“classical” Cherubini. 

One cxamination day, as Haussmann relates in his 
“ Memoires,” © ini was “running” over a piece 
which Berlioz had submitted, when he came upon a 
lete rest of two measures, 

“What is that ?” he asked, in his ill-natured way. 

“Mr. Director,” said the pupil, “I wished to produce 
7 effect which I thought could best be produced by 

lence.” 

“Ah, you thonght it would produce a good effect 
bos the audience if you suppressed two measures P ” 

6s, sir.” 

“Ve ged. Suppress t ; the effect will be 
better oti av aid 
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HOW A COSTER GUARDS HIS 
“ PITCH.” 


meee 


_ THERE are not many persona who would stay up one 
Hend Woek _ the o dl ge whole ag Sear for 
, purpose of earming a few ce. It is a living 
which is pibess by ‘a few oy eke incomes are 
exceedingly small and precarious. 
at many of London markets are held on 
undays, and very animated ave the scenes to be wit- 
newsed. It is » very difficult task to obtain a “pitch” 
ene one can place’a barrow or stall, and man 
“keepers, who are anxious that their “pitches ” 
72ould not be occupied by new-comers, hire a man to 
text, 22 allnight watch. The several “pitches” are 
benPorarily occupied by lengths of old boxes, 
'7els, etc., till the morning brings the arrival of the 
ows and stalig. : 
Ps on wise & man ¢an rest contented that he will have 
=f ificulty im securing his “pitch” in the morning 
i i mE ip The winter Se ee 
precautions are taken ey 
should be made Comfortable. A huge fire is lighted, and 
hottie ny ith ® plentiful supply of tobacco and a small 
ti Aad are able to defy the inclement 
<h her. _All these are provided by the people 
088 “ pitches”: have been secnred. 
that one half of the world does not 
ia nat now the other half live, and the lot of these men 
we. tobe envied. -No doubt there are numerous other 
78, unknown to the séader, by means of which some 


WHEN A MAN EATS HIS WORDS. 


A youna man told his friends that the most 
exhausting feat he ever accomplished on his bicycle 
was to ride up a hill half a mile in length, and ata slope 
of nearly forty-five degrees. 

“And,” he added, “I wouldn't attempt it again 
for £5.” 

Two dare later he was seen going up the same hill on 
a bicycle built for two, with his best girl on the rear 
seat, and he was doing all the pedalling. It makes a 
difference when love is a member to the party. 


——— fe 
THE SHAH AS A SHOPMAN. 


Tue late Nasr-ed-Din occasionally amused himself 
at the expense of his courtiers. One of his jokes con- 
sisted in a visit to the bazaar, accompanied by the 
high dignitaries of his court, for the purpose of enact- 
ing the part of a merchant. The Shah would examine 
the shops prior to selecting the one he intended to 
ooeney Turning to the proprietor he would say : 

“Will you take me on as a partner in your Treinen 
for to-day ?” 

The offer was, of course, eagerly accepted. The Shah 
took his seat near the shop entrance, and said to his 
courtiers : 

* Now I am the salesman; who'll buy ?” 

The latter, not daring to refuse the offers of the 
royal merchant, set about clearing the shop of its con- 
tents, paying a thousand kran (francs) for goods that 
pepe Bo fs no more then ten. To be.sure, none were 
allowed to beat down the prices, or leave the place without 
making a purchase. hen everything had been sold, 
the Shah had a list of the cost price of each article 
made out, and loyally shared with the shopkeeper the 
amount of profit realised. 


a 
PEOPLE WITH PRODIGIOUS 
MEMORIES. 


THE Japanese memory is one of the wonders of the 
country. For example, it is the custom to number 
the houses in a street in what you might call 
their chronological order, instead of their sequence: 
that is,in the order of their erection, so that No. 11 
may adjoin 999 on one side, and No. 70 on the other. 
No.1 may be three miles from No. 2, and No. 10 may 
be midway between them. In the city of Tokio there 
are 1,330 streets, and by the last census 318,320 houses, 
which are divided into 15 ku, or wards. 

When a street passes through more than one neigh- 
bourhood, the houses are numbered independently; so 
there may be five or six numbered 20, and eight or 
ten numbered 2, perhaps miles apart. Therefore, when 
a stranger sets out to find No. 217, Motomara Machi, 
which is the name of a street, and Azubu, the name of 
the neighbourhood in which some friend lives, he might 
as weil look for a needle in a haystack. . 

After hunting for three or four hours, and finding 
seven or eight houses, with the same number in the same 
street, six or eight miles apart, he will sit down in the 
nearest tea-house and cry or curse, as the case may be, 
until he gets cooled off. Then he will hire a jinrikisha 
man, write the address on a piece of paper, and Vs 
whirling up and down streets and alleys, round the 
corners, and through short cuts, until he is landed at 
the proper place. . . . 

The jinrikisha men are coolies without education or 
mental training. Most of them can read and write the 
names of streets, and men and merchants, and factories. 
They know the spot and the number of every one of the 
318,920 houses in Tokio, and the name of almost every 
one of the 1,500,000 inhabitants. They are very seldom 
puzzled to find an address, even though it may be given 
incorrectly, and if you will tell them accurately where 
you want to go, they will take you withont the slightest 
delay or hesitation. . 

The same phenomenal memory appears in other 
classes of the people, and you have to be careful about 
relating to a Japanese gentleman the same story twice. 
This .is the result of centuries of training. t the 
reasoning powers have had no such exercise. 


“JT THOUGHT you said, darling, that your father was 
difficult to approach ?” 

“Didn't you fing him so, dear P” 

“No, indeed. I had been talking with him only five 
minutes when he aperseched me for a fiver as easily as 
any man I ever met.” 


—_—s § o 


Mr. OvTERTOWN (proudly): “ We have kept our last 
cook over a month now.” 
Mr. Commuter (envious and amazed) : “Goodness me! 
How did you manage it P ” 
Mr. Outertown: “She was taken down with pneu- 
Second aaa weeks ago, and can’t be moved from the 
couse. 


—+g.—__ 


At an East-end wedding ths minister began: “ Will 
you take this woman to be your wedded wife?” when 
the strapping groom interrupted him as follows. “I say, 
Mr. Minister, quit your foolin’ and git down to bizness: 
you know I’m here to take this lady, an’ so what's the 
use of askin’ me? Besides, I don’t allow nobody to cal] 
her a woman. She’s a laidy, she is!” 


a 


“ Your trip to Italy must have been very pleasant,” 
said one of the most intelligent young ladies in a | 
Wiltshire village to Simpson, who had just returned from 


foreign parts. 

“ Very interesting indeed,” answered he. 

“Now, tell me,” said she, “‘ does Italy look like a boot ? 
e map.” 


You know that’s the way it looks on 
———»fo-___- 


Fremate Avupiror (at the amateur theatricals): “) 
beg pardon, but do you know it seems to me the gentle- 
man who has the leading part does his love-making in » 
very tame and spiritless manner P” 

Wife of Leading Actor (intently watching the 
performance): ‘He won't put any more spirit in it 
while I've got my eye on him, madam, let me tell 
you.” 


oe fe 


Frienp: “How soon will you graduate from the 

High Science Institute P” 
odern Girl: ‘Next year. But after that I must 

take a four years’ course at a medical college, to be 
followed by a special course in s 

Friend: “ Do you intend to practise medicine P ” 

aa Girl: “Horrors, no! I am going to write 
novels.” 


—-1__ 


Dueginc a recent horse fair at Wigton (Cumberland), 
a Quaker was selling a horse to a dealer. When the 
dealer asked if the horse was a puller, the Quaker 
remarked : “Friend, it would delight thee to see him 


all. 
fant hai y bou be oe bape at i poe 
y, found he would not pull an empty 80 
on the Quaker he said: “I thought you told me your 
horse was a good puller?” 
* No,” said the Quaker, “I told thee it would delight . 
thee to see him pull. It-would have delighted me too, 
but I never had that pleasure.” 
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YVALDAR THE OFT-BORN. By GeorceGerrits. With 
sixteen full-page illustrations by Harold Piffard, 
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GUILTY GOLD: a Talo of Financial Fraud and City Crime, 
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THE FINAL WAR. By Loum Taacr, Mew in the press, 


Read Mr. George Grifith’s great story, ‘Briton or Boer?” the opening chapters 
of which appear in this week's issue. 
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alm: 
taken up abode on the Shuttlecock as peg | if 
pooh tagiee, got it coe 
on 80 wel ther, i 
fact, that Cyrus almost ted of the smart trick he 
was p g, and it n all his penies, coupled 
with a born conviction that business to be attended 
to wherever found, to prevent him from cutting loose 
and going on his separate cruise. ” 

The abeolute calm continued, and the American coast 
loomed on the horizon, on the morning of the second 
day after the m ofthe ships. Van Knickerbocke: 
walked the orale of the Sh “ a company 
with the Captain, soon was able int out 
the semi-circle of alifte thse formed a backgroud to 


SN TWO CHAPTERS 


«Row that’s a cunning situation,” said he. “ Looks 
for all the world ag if Nature had cut a piece out of 
the rocks with a big cheese scoop, doesn’t it. And [I 
found that little shanty out all by myeelf.” 

“ Harbour P ”. asked the Ca 

“ Best in the world for ite size—at high tide. There's 
a pnd ber Ais be sare, at it’s ye bet uit.” 

“Why p strong orti exclaimed 
Battledore, who was looking at little town throush 
his glass, and became alive to the fact that the face of 
the cliff bristled with guns. 

“T should just think it is,” said Cyrus with pride. 
“ Those are samples.” 

“ Samples?” 

Sempies from the ironworks,” explained Van 
Knickerbocker. ‘That's a little idea of my manager, 
“ Well, if my sailing master’s intellect is in working | G. Washington Sidewalker, and you'd better believe he's 
order, it’s just about the nearest point on the American | the smartest man on this coast. Everywhere we could, 

ined Van Knickerbocker. “Have you 
never heard of the Kruppeaville Iron Works ? ” 

“ Never a word,” responded the eps. 

# there isn’t a two-year-old on our side who 
dosen't know ‘em, and I'm the bogs. Now, if you'll 
bave me pull round theese? yee ee ae your old 
oe ee a al 8 English 

“I was oning you pull me into an i 
port,” remarked Captain B. 

“ Oouldn’t be done,” said Van Knickerbocker with 
decision. “It would tickle me almost to death to help 
you, but it’s Kruppesville or nothing.” 

“« And we're clear out of the ran of traffic,” said the 


4 
¢ Tha t's 80,” acquiesced the other. 


we've poked a big gun, and where there isn’t room for that 
there's a mortar. I calculate that’s a two million dollar 


Hi 
oBe 
if 
AG 
ti 
mil 
et 


oor why can't you make it Bermuda, it’s fairly 

‘t be done,” said the owner of the Manoa, 
shaking his head. “It can't indeed, Deptetts Of 
course we shall blow a little, but what does amount 
toP—not to shucks. You get your tow free and 


= ville gets a big ad., and eer happy.” ge 


now, if put your glass on the northern point, you'll 


“ 9 


; a sure to be some Johnnie at 
infernally unhappy,” returned Battledore resignedly. 
“ But it seems to me it’s Hobeon’s choice.” 
“Then it’s a whiz P” on the sou : 
“ Yes,” said the Captain, making up his mind with a | building of the i Yacht Squadron, and the 
jerk. “Let them kick if they want to.” 5; flutter of flags over it will be ‘ Welcome to our Cou- 
“ Good!” approved the other. “We ought to strike | modore,’ and that’s me.” : ‘i 
i i “How many yachts are there in the squadron? 
asked the Captain, after he had admired a really hand- 


some club-house under the southern cliffs. 


‘With intervals for reet and refreshment he had paced “Qne,” answered Van Knickerbocker unabashed, 
¢ the deck for a few days, when his eye fell upon a distant “ but that’s the Manoa!” oe 
speck on the ocean green, and almost same Meanwhile the yacht with the cruiser in tow was 
knead the lock ont mene Kin repent making — -— towards the harbour, wail 
“Sail ho! British cruiser, sir!” presently, high de signal being displayed, crosse 
‘“ Well, Mr. Wilson,” said Van Knickerbocker to the bar. The keel of the cruiser slightly grazed the 
sailing-master, who. had walked up to him at once. the | sand and the sailor cast a half Saieal half disgusted, 
* What do you think P” glance at hi Somaya, i 
“ Pair of heels, sir,” answered Wilson, “that’s what “ Half-an-hour and we should have had a wait. 
Ithink. What in thunder a single British cruiser's said he, ans the glance. “ And now I guess wee 
doing whole in American waters I don’t know, but we fixed here for hours or so anyway: ~~ 
can’t argue it out with a man-of-war except with our “What's all this signalling ?” asked the Captain, i 
serew.” ; as they passed the bar a line of fiage waa run & on the 
“* Ship's fying flag of distress, sir!” sang out the yacht and ampoeent, after n short lay, from the yacht 
man at head. , sir. ouse. * is MES 
“That alters ” remarked Van Knickerbocker “ ery much the better “Now in,” said Cyrus solemnly, “we ve hit it 
quietly. “ We'll her on her course, if you for us, Cyras, | off very ni , and I hate to make you uncon: 
please, in the sacred cause of Charity.” “both in the matter of fortabie—but T've got some bad news for you, an 
“Maybe a rooee,” muttered ‘the -master, but fame and boodle.”’ advise: tobearitlikea man.” gence 
the yacht held on ite way towards the ship “Whatdoyoumean?”| “ is it?” returned the Oaptain with imps ia 
nevertheless. asked Wilson o! ' “Only that America is at war with Englan oe 
Tt was pretty evident that something . he the New Yorker, “and that signal from the yacht mei?" 
seriously with the cruiser. She no ‘Van Knickerbocker. |‘ Yacht Manoa with British cruiser in tow ss prisontt 
headway, and the seamen were idling about her deck in “ Well, we're invited to | of war.’ I don’t know just what the answer wos, nu 
groups. It was a dead calm and her screw no 


all that cruiser into | would be ‘ You don’t say!’ or ‘ Well we never |’ or some 

Krupposville and similar expression of admiration. sé king 

can jast bet your staylaces that. 8 is Contain: Battlotons tacks the ciget ie Steaks 
there as a littlepresentto the American nation from | from his lips and threw it very deliberate’ 
J. Van Knickerbocker. . That’s what I mean.” the sea. “Are you speaking in 80 earnest 

- ““ Gee-whillikins !” remarked the sailing master, asked. ; 


eonqu t. Read Mr. George Griffith's great story, “Brito: Boer?” the opening chapters © 
The est of a comtinen of which appear in this week's issue. a 


Su at 
= the Davy’s Reting hammered pretty er 
ony 70a Toby expect me to saint the ship 
hl deman aptain B., straightening him- 

Mr. Van Knickerbocker was astonished at the 


question. So far as he could eee there was only one 
course open to a ship run into Kruppesville harbour 
right under the ya’ we of his “samples.” He 
had, in fact, already in his mind on the artist 
who was to paint the great historical fifty thousand 
dollar picture—* Captain Battledore, of H.M.S. Shuttic- 
cock, surrendering his sword to Cyprus J. Van Knicker- 
bocker of putes sab , 

“ Don’t see what else you can do,” he said shortly. 

“ The first idea that strikes me,” returned the Captain, 
“is to clap you in irons, only I happen to want you on 

3 


deck under 


In obedience to 
a sharp word of 
co:nmand from the 
captain, two stal- 
wart seamen took 
up a position on 
either side of him 
_ ,, With grinning won- 
der in their faces. Captain 
Battledore descended from 
the quarter-deck and had 
@ quiet conversation with 
: orders were given, and seamen 
came tumbling up the hatchways and were apprised of 
the situation in half-a-dozen sentences, They cheered as 
British sailors will, even at the mouth of Styx, and took 
up their positions with the utmost lightheartedness. 
Here Van Renloker bores aay: 1 his astonishment a 

‘screw pull quickly over to the Manoa, and board 
the yacht without resbitancs. This being done he was 
joined once more by his naval friend. 

“I hardly think it worth while to take your one- 
horse town,’ remarked this latter politely. “But we can 
get on very nicely until the tide turns, and then I am 
afraid we shall have to borrow your yacht—or rather our 
yacht—to tug us, Mr. Van Kniokerbocker.” 

“What about the »” asked the American sulkily, 

“Well, now,” replied the Captain, turning his glass on 
the eighty tonner. “Doean’t it strike you that these 
weapons would be just about as bad for you and your 
crew as for us. Not that I see any signs of life about 
them thongh.* 22>, 

This surprised Van Knickerbocker as much as the 
Captain. He had pictured to himself every manned 
at least by an amateur battery corps, and civil look 
of the place puzzled him. Instead of the Yankee gun- 
boats riding in the harbour he had seen in his mind's 
eye, he noted only the usual score of fishing cobbles 
hauled op on the beach, and the busy fisherman leaning 
over the breakwater rail, engaged in his usual occupa- 
tion of smoking and passing the time of day. He began 
to think he been too abrupt in breaking the news. 

Anyway they wil have wired up the coast, and with 
any luck there should be a man-of-war or two on the 
ig here by now,” he remarked rather more cheerfully. 

The Captain did not reply. He was gazing through 
eh cers at the big not a hundred yards away. 
ingle a he sai po poral to one of ia ee d- 
owner. “You're a gunner. at do you 
think of that eighty-tonner P ” . 

Too close to be pleasant, your honour,” replied the 
seaman promptly, ine aceperp for the benefit of his 
companion, “as the old lady said when she sat on the 
mustard plaister.” 

Sin Never mind what the old lady said,” put in Captain 
ttledore who had quick ears, “take the glass and give 
me your opinion of the big gun.” 
, Bostock touched his forelock, and turned the marine 
f eae he a parts of the cannon in sight. i Well I'm 
! muttered softl im- 
celfand handed beok the pe comfortably to him 
to his commander with a grin 
but without remark. 

Captain Battledore seemed to 

take the grin ag ing his | 


CX 


Into that e i 
yours. These rebod 
it to get hurt and a li 


to the surprise of 

board, Bostock and his commander, 
a Yeap into the air in several 

cloud of dust. 


the cannom book 
Pieces and disappeared in a 


The conquest of a continent. 


: Eemmay gcc metal that,” said the Captain. 

Meanwhile a little gentleman in a top hat who was 
superintending the launching of the on shore was 
energetically waving a white pocket-handkerchief tied 
to the end of a stick. Presently the cobble was pushed 
into the water and with the white flag still waving 
energetically at the bows began to approach the ship. 
The little gentleman was very red in the face when he 
stepped on board. He still held his emblem of peace 
+ dae and handed a large-sized visiting card to the 

aptain. 

“ Martin P. Flick,” said he, “editor of the KRUPPES- 
VILLE IRON EaGLe, and mayor of this town. And now in 
both capacities I want to ask you what on earth you 
mean Les firing on the American Continent in a state of 
peace 

The Captain turned on Van Knickerbocker reproach- 
fully. “See what comes of practical joking,” he said. 

“Man alive, Flick !” returned that worthy. “Do you 
mean to tell me you haven't got the news down to 
Kru ille? War was declared between America and 
England on the Fourth of June.” 

“So it was, so it was,” acknowledged the editor. 
“War broke out by cable on the morning of the glorious 
fourth, diplomatic explanations and peace ensued on the 
fifth, and President McKinley asked after the health of 
Mrs, Chamberlain on the sixth. See the back file of the 
tron Eaaie for the usual powerful leaders on each 
pee from the scholarly pen of Martin P. Flick, 
editor. 

“Then what in thunder,” demanded Van Knicker- 
bocker, “ did those idiots at the yacht-house signal ? ” 

Well, now,” said the Mayor. “I guess it’s a notorious 
fact that the K.Y.S. can’t read its own signal code, 80 it 
don’t matter shucks what either you or they signalled. 
And I allow, anyway, it’s a big advertisement for 
Kruppesville: ‘HERorc But MistakKeEN—Cyrus J. 
Hgags THE Binp OF FREEDOM—STILL SCREECHING— 
AND Takes A BRITISH CRUISER.—CAPTAIN BaTTLE- 
DORE, R.N.—BRAVE BUT DESPAIRING—FIRES ON 
KRUPPESVILLE—THE ONLY SHOT IN THE Wak.— 
Epitor Fitck Boutpty Bsgars OvT THE OLIVE 
BRANCH—AND INTERVIEWS THE BRITISHER.’” 

“ Headlines for the Eaaue, I + a remarked the 
Captain. * “ Only the last won't fit. Now, Mr. Van 
Knickerbocker,” he continued turning to his late 

risoner. “It seems to me the only t ing left to do 
is to carry out your original in. As for the shot, 
there will have to be diplomatic explanations over that, 
but I don’t think it’s done much harm. If I were you I 
would inquire a little into the walk and conversation of 
that remarkably smart manager of yours, for if that 
eighty-tonner wasn’t wood, I’m a Dutchman!” 


er ft rne 


SHoRTSIGHTED SHE; “ There, we've trudged up here 
on p to admire the beauties of Nature. I've 
fo to bring a glass with me.” 
npoetical He: ‘Never mind, we can drink out of 


the flask.” 
—— 


He WanTED TO Join 1n.—A stranger once went 
intoa Lon@on court and spent some time watching the 
proceedings. By-and-bye a man was brought up for 
contempt of court and fined, whereupon the stranger 
rose and said: “ How much was the fine?” 

“One pound,” replied the clerk. 

“Well,” said the stranger, laying down the money, 
“if that’s all I’d like to join in. I’ve had a few hours’ 
experience of this court, and no one can feel a greater 
contempt for it than I do, and I’m willing to pay for it.” 


PeaRSON’S IMHAGAZINE. : 
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WHERE MODEL MURDERERS 
ARE MADE. 


“Notuine takes so well in the penn line 
nowaduya as wax models of notorious criminals,” said a 
man who owns a large “ property shop” in the Old 
Kent Road. “The iPad for them is really remark- 
able, and it is quite as much as I, two girls and three 
men, can do to turn them out fast enough. 

“What do they cost? Well, the price varies a good 
deal, according to the size of the models and the 
amount of the hair required, for I must tell you that 
inserting hair is a very long job. as only two or three 
hairs at the most can be implanted at one time; but a 
life-sized model generally runs to £7 or £8. As some 
of my customers order half-a-dozen at a time, and 
require new ones for every sensational murder, things 
are pretty brisk. 

“The most popular model I ever made was Deeming, 
the Windsor murderer. I executed no fewer than fifty- 
three of him, and charged £10 apiece. James Reed, 
the Southend murderer, was, and still is, very popular 
as a wax model, too. 

“While the Whitechapel murders were ann fee 
much sensation, I executed some five or six models of 
‘ Jack the Ripper,’ as he was supposed to appear, and 
these took in the provinces immensely. 

“ How do I get the likenesses of criminals P Oh, that's 
easy. I have a standing order with one of the news- 
puper-cutting agencies, who send me all portraits and 
sketches of criminals directly they are published. A 
model does not need to be the very image of its proto- 
type to pass fire in the provinces, I can assure you. I 
have a customer who. with the aid of a little paint and 
false hair, made an old and forgotten criminal do for 
Reed, Vaillant (the anarchist), our, Santo (who 
assassinated the President of France), and a host of 
other murderers, and he did a very business with it. 

“I had occasion to go to Birmingham a little while 
ago, after the assassination of President Carnot, and 
while there paid a visit to a customer of mine, who bad 
an exhibition of the assassination which was simply 
coining ee I went inside, and to my amusement 
found an old model of Mr. Gladstone adorned by a 
flowing moustache, being assassinated by a shabby model 
of ‘ Jack the Ripper’: I nearly died of leoghing can 
tell you, but the showman said it took beautifully, and 
he was clearing £5 a week by it.” 


Sensi PGs 
VALUABLE SNUFF=-BOXES. 


ALTHOUGH snuff bs rat 4 is now almost a lost art, 
snuff-boxes sometimes fetch long prices and are still in 
strong request with collectors. A few weeks ago a 
collection absolutely mniyoe in extent and variety came 
under the hammer at Christie’s. It consisted of 112 
boxes and realised the enormous total of over £15,250. 

For one box alone, a Louis XVI., the bidder paid 
£1,800, and next to this an oval gold box of the Louis 
XV. period fetched £1,100. Others realised £600 and 
£590, while a number of more modern designs 
pound ready purchasers at sums varying from £100 
to 


At an auction last summer a silver snuff-bor, so old 
that the workmanship on the lid was worn almost 
smooth, realised the nin ridiculous price of £410, 
and at the same sale a gold box inlaid with pearls 
forming a monogram fetched £1,600. 
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In the Love-God’s Domain. E. Kenrick. 
Illustrated with photographs. 
delightful pictures by famous: artists, dealing with a 
A Oe Thick ds iteelf above all others to artistic treatment. 


A Question of Art. F. Frankfort Moore. 
Ilustrated by BR. Sauber, B.B.A. 
The Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
Iustrated by A. Robida. 


rivate view of the wonders of the greatest exhibition the world 
“ ay aver geen—to be held four years heuce in Paris. 


M. Griffith. 


Wisdom Let Loose. -W. L, Alden. 
Iulustrated by Charles May. H. G. Wells 
in the Abyss. Illustrated by Warwick Goble. ine ; 


most weird of the many weird stories from the pen of 
Mr. Goble’s illustrations, which accom- 
brilliantly conceived and executed as the 


One of the 
this famous author. 
pany the story, are as 
story iteelf. 

The White Slaves of England. R. H. Sherard. 


No, &—Tue NatLMaxers oy Bromacrove. Illustrated by H. Piffard. 


Love's Vigil. Beatrice Heron-Mazwell, 
Illustrated by the authoress. 


The Shab-in-Shah. Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahmad. 
INustrated with eer i 
really reliab’e article which has been pu! an 
TH lish Me » dealing with the history on the Persian 
Empire and the persor-alities of the present and late Shah, 


Ostrich Farming in California. 
Tlustrated with photographs. 


th this article is one of the most successful of ostrich 
enti ee therefore speaks with authority, 


Edwin Causton. 


Read Mr. George Griffith's 


great story, 
of which appear in 


his week's issue. 


Secrets of the Courts of Europe. Allen Upward, 
Second Series, No. 2.—' Tat Guost or THE WINTER Paracr,”’ 
Mustrated by Hal Hurst, B.B.A. 
Clifton Bingham, 


Robert Machray. 


I 
Gold and Giit. 


The Bands of the British Army. 
Illustrated by Seymour Nation. 
The baryons Hyd the bandamen in the British Army is a subject 
about w! very little is generally known. Some most inter. 
esting details are brought to light by Mr. Machray, 
Heart and Lip. Mrs. Henry Mansergh, 
Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. 
Quite the saddest and most beautifully told story you will have 
ever 
Ancient Military Types. 
z Illustrated by Crow, 
The Nursery of the British Navy. Archibald 8. Hurd. 
Illustrated with photographs, 


Life on board a training-ship, illustrated with many characteristic 
photographs, forms the subject of the above. 


Try China for a Holiday. W. Park, 
The Wives of the Cabinet. Marie A. Belloe, 
Illustrated with photographs. 


Photographs and many pleasant details concerning the wives of 
Cabinet Ministers are here given. 
The Royalists’ Ride. Cranstoun Metcalfe, 
Tlustrated by A. Jule Goodman, 

How Lord Carew was Trapped. Cuthbert Barmby. 
Illustrated by Trevor Haddon, 

The Fresh Air Fund. 

The Editorial Mind. 


W, T. Stead, 


“‘Briton or Boer?” the opening chapters 


WEEK ENDING 
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REPLIES. 


3106, Which Peried of the World's History has been 
Most Brilliant in Art and Literatare? 


4 


highest excellence in almost every branch of art and 
literature 
_. for 


ees greatest of lyric poets. 
ory, was contemporary 
vides: the soeat GH. 
cal of historians. ast, and perhaps the greatest 
would give glory to any 
i As athinker and moralist he is the greatest of 
sons of Greece. The epoch of Michael Angelo and 
Bisphael, of Spencer and Shakespeare, ranks second to 
the age of Pericles, for it produced fewer names of the 
highest genius. 


3107.. Which Retreat of Aymy or Force has been Conducted 
with Greatest Loss to the Pursuing Enemy ? 

Quintus Fabius Cunctator harassing Hannibal in the 
third Punic War, 8.c. 216-17; Wellington withdrawing 
to the limes of Torres Vedras 
1810; and Barclay retiring before Napoleon in 1812 are 
the only instances in hi . The policy of each of 
these commanders was to draw 


the enemy further into 
héstile regions and away from his own base; to desteny 
hands 


and popeiies which were likely to 
and of use to them; and to 
flanks and rear with irregular troops. 
_— unable to do Hannibal much 
e 
t 


until he had won 
pursued by 
ussia caused 


the battle of Busaco. But this same poli 
~ Barclay in Sealy seemed andl feachtows Ie 


The age of Pericles, the: Athenian statesman, 
ho: flourished between. -h goss and 429 B.c. The | 


‘ore Massena in |: 


u 
iecan 


oe eo sor afer a long age e 
independence and disorder, Sicily is a part o e 
kingdom of Italy. 


3109. Does the Arm Exert the Greater Foree when 
Pulling Towards or Pushing Away from the 
Body? 

When pulling towards the body, but the difference is 
not very great. Anyone can prove to himeelf that his 
arms are stronger when pulling, by comparing the effort 
required to “pull himself up to his chin” on a 
horizontal bar with that required to raise himeelf 
on his arms when lying face downwards on the ground. 
Most men will find the former much the easier feat, 
although in the latter the arms have not the entire 
weight of the body, the feet bearing a small part. A 
simple proof is also seen in severe convulsive attacks 
affecting the upper extremities, for in these all the 
muscles are in action, and the stronger flexors bring the 
arms and hands against the chest. $ exercise, the two 
movements may be made almost equal in strength; and 
those who use the pushing action to excess, such as 
men occupied in throwing into a high cart, develop 
their extensors in exvess of their flexors. 


8114. What was the Most Destructive War Material 
Used before the Introduction of Gunpowder? 

Greek fire, which had several other names—wild fire, 
liquid fire, wet fire, and fire rain—descriptive of its 
destructiveness. Discovered by Callinicus, a Syrian, it 
was first used in the siege of Constantinople, 673-678, 
and at Mecca, 690. According to Joinville, an eye- 
witness, it made a noise like thunder, looked like a 
dragon flying through the air, and made night light as 
day. This, allowing for a vivid imagination gives its 
striking characteristics when poured from cauldrons, 
shot from copper tubes in balls of twisted flax, or 
expelled from catapulta in phials during sieges and naval 
e ments. Water, especially sea water, made it 
burn more fiercely, and wherever it fell it spread a 
torrent of fre. So well was the secret of its production 
that ite precise ingredients and admixture were still 


u wn, but it is tolerably certain that naphtha, sulphur, 
of resinous trees, c sal » pitch, and 
other bitumens were used. Greek was used at 


powder, nitro-glycerine, and ite, 

operations is a holly pec 

$413. Why does a Foul Rifle “Kick” More than a Clean 
One? 

The backward jerk called the “ kick,” which the firer 
of a rifle i just after pulling the trigger 
is produced in the following way: No  pavaer-eei ge 
ignites instantaneously, consequently the longer the 

jectile takes to travel the barrel, the more 
-gas ie generated behind it. The projectile, as it 
‘orces its way up the barrel, has the tendency to dr 
the rifle forward ; but as soon as the projectile leaves 
the muzale the reaction occurs, and the rifle leaps back- 
eards, causing the “kick.” There are several factors 
which contribute to form or to increase or diminish the 
velocity of this “kick”; but the only one which need 
concern us is friction, which is very i 


ly increased 
fouling. Every action has a corresponding reaction. 


b 
oes to reason the more friction there is between 
the bullet and the bore of the rifle, the more difficulty 


the bullet will have in forcing its way up the barrel, and 


the will be the force pulling the barrel forward, 
therefore the greater reaction or “ fick.” 


drag’| sion of the matter of their 


gh does Rocking a Child Send it to Sleep? 
ing, in common with other monotonous move. 
ments, such as patting and the movement of walking, 
seems to cause sleep by the same process as hypnotisin. 
Mesmeric sleep is induced by fixing the subject's 
attention on a single object, such as the “ passes ” of 
the operator, some bright object held near the eyes or i 
distant Hgts, and some mesmerists produce sleep by 
sirdkeng e subject's face, the passes" being frequently 
repeated 80 as to cause a similarly monotonous effect, 
and it is supposed that the concentration and conse. 
quent exhaustion of the mind is the cause of the 
phenomenon. The sleep induced by a lullaby, the 
sound of running water, and even the monotonous tone. 
of a preacher is also prokally often hypnotic in 
character. Only certain so-called “neurotics” are 
subject to hypnotic influence, but the majority of 
young children may be included in this class, and thers 
are some children who are not soothed to sleep by 
rocking. 


8116. Which Great. Man’s Career has been Most Injured 
by his Love Affairs? 

There is no doubt that the career of Mark Antony wis 
irretrievably ruined by his infatuated attachment to 
Cleopatra. When the contest for the empire of the 
world commenced between him and Octavian, the 
chances were decidedly in his favour. He wis 

uestionably the greater soldier. He had helped 
Julius Cesar to win the battle of Pharsalia. He had 
overthrown Brutus and Cassiusat Philippi. His suecess 
in war, and his military frankness had made him tiie 
darling of the legions, in whose hands virtually rest: ( 
the selection of the supreme ruler of the world. Bui 
he sacrificed everything to the wily Egyptian Queen. 
Ha alienated the Roman ple by squandering upon 
her the national wealth. His infatuation disgusted his 
best generals, who went over to his rival. Sunk in sloth 
and sensuality, he neglected his military duties. At the 
decisive battle of Actium, he followed Cleopatra in her 
flight, though his presence would probably have turned 
the tide of battle. In the last stage of his career, when 
Octavian followed him and his mistress to Egypt. his 
soldiers refused to fight for such a worthless leader, and 
he perished miserably by suicide. He had sacrificed 
eunpire and life itself to his love for a wanton. 


3120. Which Two English Statesmen in the Past and 
the Present Most Closely Resemble Each 
Other? 

John Morley and Edmund Burke. It is the singular 
resemblance between their characters that has made the 
latter statesman the best exponent of the life and 
fees of the former. There was also a great resem- 
blance between their careers. Each of them won his 
first and probably his most abiding fame in the realm 
of literature. Each was to a certain extent a journalist : 
for Edmund Burke was editor of the“ Annual Register” 
for a number of years. Edmund Burke very 
nearly his seat for Bristol iy Drapery free trade 
measures that were 0 to particular interests 
of his constituents. John. Morley lost his seat for New- 
castle by his opposition to the Eight Hours’ Bill. Each 
acted with ai in direct opposition 
to his own interests. Burke distinguished himself 
by his attack on Warren astings and 
his impeachment of Indian misgovernment. Joln 
Morley also reeently stood forth as the advocate 
of the Indian subject. As orators each of them is 
remarkable for the clever handling and forcible expres- 

hes, rather than for 
eloquent munner or graceful delivery. Edward Burke 
was i in the French hterature and philo- 
ix is time. Intellectually-he was reared in the 
school of encyclopadists, at a time when that school 
was a living force in history and politics; he only 
revolted from the forcible application of their principles. 
John Morley is known as the greatest Boge and, 
perhaps, as the greatest European exponent of the views 
of the same achool. The distingniehing characteristics 
of each are honesty and integrity of commion- 
sense that is seldom betrayed into enthusiasm, and 
great philosophic and literary ability. 


CONDITIONS, 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
nemeber of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner. 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
made. for replies published. Autherities on 
which replics ave based must be siven. 
Balf-a-crown will be paid on pedtication for 
every question received which ts constdered 
worthy of insertion. 


The conquest of a continent. 


QUESTIONS. 


$141. Which English railwa ses through the 
greatest number of counties P a is 

$142. Which is the most isolated spot in the British 
Empire P 

3143. Why is it that in the domestic state the ears of 
animals tend to become drooping P 

9144. Which English family is the holder of the 
greatest number of hereditary titles P 

3145. Which is the most oppressive tax that has ever 
been levied in England ? 

3146, Which English town of importance has under- 
gone the least transformation during the last century P 

3147. How do “ ball bearings” reduce friction ? 

$148. Is there any sort of work better done by an 
indolent man ? 
$149, What animals have teeth elsewhere than in 
their mouths ? 


$150. Is there any historical evidence of the sa: 
“ Misfortunes never come singly ?” = 


Read Mr. George Griffith’s ae ory 
week's 


of which appear in 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
CARS 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
aad interest. 

NWO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed s Quarter of 

Million. 

Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Secretary, 

40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.Co 


“Briton or Boer?” the opening chapter 
issue, 


Warr ENDING 
Ava. 8, 1896, » 


THE PENNY BUN, 
Duazest friend of all my childhood, 
How I love thee yet! 
How I always think upon thee, 
In the heat or wet. 
Go to any neighb’ring counter, 
Ask for only one— 
Hunger stilling, cheaply filling, 
Glorious penny bun. 


Where without thee were the pleasure 
Of Bank Holiday ? 

Children’s joy and mother's treasure 
On a jolly day. 

When exhausted on an outing 
bar the noise cee 

Could a penny pure an: 
Thing to tes bun P J 


We may lose our constitution, 
Country, church, and crown ; 

All our ancient institutions 
Time may topple down. 

Surely thou wilt last for ever, 
Long as shines the sun ? 

Hunger quelling, thirat compelling, 
Glorious penny bun! 


Pe 
HER GRIEVANCE. 


i 


} 
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NO MORE DRAWN GAMES OF 
CRICKET. 


How Cricket wilt pe PLayep IN THE FUIrvRe, 


" ALTHOUGH there is nothing the paying public likes 
so well as to witness a player well set sending the ball 
to all parts of the field, it is not at all unlikely, 
especially when we remember that the frequency with 
which centuries are now made is likely to dull the public 


: craving for big scores, that the popularity of the game 
| will be seriously affected if something 1s not done to 


“THERE was a girl behind me at the theatre last | 


night,” she said indignantly, “ who must be a dreadfully 
selfish, disagreeable creature.” 

“ What makes you think so?” asks her mother. 

“She had on a hat that was simply a monster in 
Slee. 
“ Well, your own hat was not small. You insisted on 
wearing your new one, you know.” 

“Yes, but nobody who sat behind that girl got a 
chance to see it.” 


a Fe 
BEES AS DOCTORS. 


A Paris journal says that a French scientist is 
trying to make bees manufacture medicated honey in a 
variety of flavours for the cure of various diseases. He 
keeps the bees under glass, so that they can get honey 
only from flowers especially chosen. 

By the different kinds of honey thus produced, 
influenza, cou and colds, indigestion, asthma, and 
many other ills are said to be readily if indirectly 
reached, and while the te of the weakened invalid 
and the stubborn child is tickled he is being swrrepti- 
tiously cured. 


NO ABSENCE OF MIND THERE, 


“Tickets, please, gentlemen,” said the collector, and 
they were all save that of a poor, feeble, old 
gentleman, who searched all his pockets in vain for his, 


and the fellow passengers growled exceedingly. 

“Train is waiting for rie Sine went on the collector. 
“ Why, there it is in your mouth all the time.” 

And the train moved on. . 

“Do you suffer much from absence of mind ?” asked 
a@ satirical passenger. 

“ Absence of mind be hanged,” returned the poor, 
feeble old gentleman. ‘I was sucking the date off last 
weck’s ticket.” . 


eet § 
STEAMSHIPS HAVE EARS. 


TuE aurophone is the latest device with which the 
newest ocean liners are equipped. It consists of a brass 
box which fits over the masts and which has projecting 
from each end a broad-mouthed funnel. From this 
box, close to the funnels, two tubes like ordinary 
epeaking tubes lead down the mast and through the 
main deck to the deck below. Inside of the box there 
is a complex arran t of diaphragms and sounding 
boards, so placed a sound will enter only one of 
the tubes when it is peasitis through the funnel on the 
opposite side of the box. . . 

On the lower deck is an arrangement like an engine- 
room indicator, by which the box above may be turned 
round the mast, and directly under the indicator is a 
tell-tale compass. The man below places the tubes to 
his ears, where they are held in place by a cap. Unless 
the funnels above are pointing directly towards the 
sound whi :h he wished to locate he will hear it only 
faintly, and in one ear, because one of the funnels being 
turned away from the sound the tube opposite does not 
operate. He then tarns the indicator in the direction 
from which the sound ap to come, and when the 
funnel is pointing directly at the sound, it passes 
through the funnel and out of the other, putting both 
tubes in operation, and the operator hears the sound 
distinctly and in both ears at once. He then glances 
at the indicator, and the point on the tell-tale at which 

the exact bearing of the sound. 


The conquest of a continent. 


reduce the number of drawn games and destroy the 
undue advantage which Seoquently falls to the side who, 
winning the toss, elezt to bat first.” 

“That is quite true,” said the eminent cricketer to 
whom a representative of P.W. vonfided these views,“ but 
we cricketers are too conservative, and so averse to change, 
that were it known that the subeme I am about confiding 
to you for altering the game emanated from me I should 
expect to be told that I was acrank. There is no doubt, 
as you say, that the sida which gets the worst of the 
wicket is frequently at the mercy of a far inferior team. 

‘| There is very little to be said in favour of drawn 
games even when the result was in doubt, but considering 
that in nine unfinished games out of ten one side is left 
with a decided superiority at the finish. the drawn game 
is productive of even more annoyance than having the 
worst of the wicket, and that is saying a good deal. for 
the public, when they see a first-class lot put out fora 
small total, naturally conclude that the players are out 
of form, whereas their failure to soba not due to the 
light—is attributable to the pitch being cut up. 

* Believing, therefore. that the fairer the conditions 
under which the game is played the more interesting 
and popular it will become, FE will now submit to the 


| readers of P.W.a scheme, which, whilst not interfering 


) 


with the general character of the game as at present 
played, will eliminate many elements of chance, and, 
what is of still greater importance, allow every match 
to occupy the whole of the three days, and at the same 
time not allow of any ame ending ina draw.” 
As soon as the P.W. man had realised the gigantic 
and far-reaching nature of the proposals, the conversa- 
tion was resumed, 
“To begin with, my idea is that the wickets should 
be allowed to fall alternately, that is, instead of allowing 
the whole of ten wickets tu fall on one side before the 
other team commences batting, two players from one 
side should start, and as soon its one has lost his wicket 
two players from the other side should take their place. 
“ By the oo“? of this plan neither eleven would be 
kept waiting all day for their innings, un'ess a couple 
of hatsinen defied the bowlers, and neither side would 
be able to complain of having the worst of the wicket or 
the light. As a people, we are so slow to change, that 
at the first glance my proposal will appear to be nothing 
less than revolutionary, but it would work well, I am 
convinced. 
“Suppose Surrey and the Australians meet, and 
Surrey, winning the toss—although under my plan the 
toss would be a matter of small importance—send in 
Brockwell and Abel. 
“« As soon as one of the pair was out, the Surrey team 
would turn out into the field, and the Australians, with 
Eady and Darling, would open for their side. 
“ Assoon as Surrey had disposed of one of the redoubt- 
able Cornstalke, the Australians would reappear in the 
field, and Holland would join Abel at the wicket. And 
so the sides could keep on alternating, wicket after 
wicket falling till the first innings of each side was 
completed. 
“ Before your readers pronounce the idea new fangled 
let them remember that under my scheme we should 
have none of those miserable exhibitions of Watting 
which we sometimes witness from an eleven which has 
been worn out by being all day in the field, and any 
adverse condition, as I have said, would press as hardly 
on one side as the other. The second innings would be 
played in the same way as the first, but whether or not 
time permitted the game to be concluded, the match 
would not be drawn, as it would be decided by the score 
when the last wicket fell. 
“Thus, supposing that at the end of the third day's 
lay, when time was called, six Surrey and six Austra- 
ban wickets had fallen, and that the seventh and 
eighth of the Surrey team were at the wickets when the 
me was called, the game would be decided by the 
fotal scores up to the fall of the sixth wicket. hat 
could be fairer than this ? In case, however, both innings 
should be completed say early in the afternoon of the 
third day, the public might still be entertained by the 
players still being sent in alternately till the stumps 
were drawn. 
“This last idea would bring about an improvement 
in the attendance of the third da , When the game is 
frequently finished in presence of only a handful of 
spectators, the bulk of the —— public staying 
away lest the game should be over when they arnved. 
Played according to my plan, the third day of a match 
would be as interesting as the preceding ones. A slight 
alteration of some rules would be necessary, but the 
change in the game would be more apparent than real. 
Above all, every match would be played out, a circum- 
stance which in iteelf makes my plap worth considering.” 
The Editor refuses all responsibility for the sanity 
teat of this roposal. Any correspondence on ih 
subject will be welcomed.) 


Read Mr. George Griffith’s 
of which appear in fis week's issue. 


WHEN THE MOST DEATHS OCCUR. 


A very general opinion is entertained by medical 
practitioners and others engaged in caring for the sick 
that the greatest number of deaths occurring in indi- 
viduals attlicted with disease tukes place during the 
hours immediately succeeding midnight an1 preceding 
the dawn. The rule is said to be particularly true in 
those suffering in chronic exbansting diseases, and 
deductions have been made from these impressions 
which have served to regulate the adininistration of 
stimulants in such cases, it being said, “ if six ounces of 
brandy be needed in twenty-four hours, four should be 
adininistered from two to six a.m., for then is vitality in 
the human being at its lowest,’ and * more deaths occur 
at these hours than at any other period.” 

“T accepted this teaching at college,” says a medical 
man, “ because I had neither the means nor the time to 
verify or disprove it to my own satisfaction. Yet I 
always doubted the correctness of the conclusions 
drawn, and, to settle the doubt in my mind, since 
entering on my duties at the hospital I have collected 
statistics, which I find do not agree with this generally 
accepted idea. The figures show twenty-seven fewer 
cases during the hours from six p.m. to six a.m. than 
for corresponding twelve hours of the day. Again, from 
two to six p.m. there were sixty-six more deaths than 
from two to six a.m. The total number of deaths in the 
list of acute diseases for the twelve hours from six p.m. 
to six a.m. is 169 less than for the corresponding period 
during the day. 

* The hours from two to six a.m. in this list show fifty- 
three cases more than for the corresponding period in 
the afternoon. This in nearly 4,000 cases is very slight. 
In the chronic cases the greatest number of deaths at 
any one hour was at four p.m., with two and five p.m. 
and six a.m. closely following. The greatest in the 
acute list was at three a.m., with eleven am. and p.m. 
closely following. 

“The lowest number in the acute list was at twelve, 
midnight, that hour so dreaded in the sick-room by 
attendants, and to which 2 good deal of superstition 
attaches. It is noticeable that the number for this 
hour is exceedingly low—about half of the average 
number, In the chronic cuses the lowest number 
appears at nine a.m. 

* Froin these 15,000 cases, gr over a period of 
twelve years, it would appear that death occurs seemingly 
without any particular predilection for any certain hour, 
and tLat the number of deaths for each hour is very 
evenly proportioned, considering the large number of 
cases token and the time covered.” 

en GELS 


NOT A MAN. 


“*Qur hero sat in the corner of the eg sonar 
ment devouring his newspapers,” read Miss Myrtle 
Dolan from the latest acquisition to her paper-cover 
library. 
ai He wor devouring what?” asked her father, with 
sudden interest. 

“ His newspaper, the book says,” replied Myrtle. 

“Go an wid yez. Oi t’ought ’twor a mon ye wor 
readin’ about, an’ now, be the powers, he turns out to be 


a goat.” 
ee 
Onty Too WILLING—Generous _ Six-year-old 
“Papa, there’s a poor little cripple next door who hasn't 
the use of his arms. I'd like to give him for a Bank 
Holiday treat some of the things I got last year.” 

Papa (with tears of paternal pride in his eyes): “So 
ou shall, my boy; so you shall. Give him that nice 
ittle drum Aunt Mary sent you.” 

et fee 


Littte Dot: “Ma, may I take the baby out in my 
doll’s carriage?” 

“ Why, what for?” 

Little Dot: ‘Susie Stuckap hae a new doll at shuts 
its eyes an’ cries ‘Wah, wah!’ I’m doin’ to pretend the. 
baby is a doll, and let her hear him yell. 
she'll stop putting on airs.” 

—» {= 

A DovusrruL CompLiMENT.—Candid Critic: “Good 
photo, madame, but it does not do you justica—in fact 
it does not give you credit——” 

Ancient Srinster (in a flutter of righteous modesty) : 
“ Oh, sir! you flatter me——” ; 

Critic: “In fact it does not give you credit for the 
last fifteen years of your age.” 


hen I dess 


PRICE 
| SIX SHILLINGS. 
: (Post Free Gs, 6d.) 
e 
e 


VOLUME I. 


Pearson’s a 
Magazine. | NOW ON SALE. 


vi xquisitely illustrated. Articles and stories by 
ioe comin at Lani Archibald Forbes, Ian Maclarcn 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Lady Henry Somerset, Bret Harte: 
Robert Barr, Sir Walter Besant, Stanley Weyman, Anthony 
Hope, Barry Pain, Rudyard Kipling, Frankfort Moore, Geo. 
Griffith, C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, Allen Upward, W. L. Alden, 
Louis Tracy, etc., eto. 


t story, ‘Briton or Boer?” the opening chapters 
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of the houses 
‘ which are easily visible at night. 

Guatemala fishes have been discovered with two 
of eyes. One is apparently provided to do 
above water, while the other is on the look-out 
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iby. ly 
comfortable, as the straps which hold it together 
te undress form are s pert of the material employed 
there is no chance of their being mislaid or borrowed. 
The address of the “X" Chair Company, is 2, Great 
Batton Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, Cc 

Rats are now being introduced into the cotton mills 
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Ay 
use of a special preparation of ulp invented b 
Obie Kenner, of Okesasita, fexcas: He calls (he ney 
material pyro It comes in the shape of a dry 


The wearing quality of papyrolith is very 
as are also its qualities of béing solid and without a 
crevice, a bad conductor of heat, and i noise. 
A further advantage is the considerable amount of 
elasticity which it possesses, and perfect from 
fire. Simce the mass may be tinted with almost any 
colour, it is possible to lay down several layers in 
different colours by the side of each other, or to lay 
@ floor with a mosaic design. Parquets with varied 
coloured borders can also be laid down for wai 


i ‘producing a material similar to 
Walton, at only one-tenth the cost of that 
material 


A OBERT 
RACTER. 


got into s hansom at Lag Fei lg boas done, 
The fare lighted a , and was to tremp the 
distance, w: Ap hrf apr d: 


i the ooin. 
What,” he oried, “do call that acting like a 
Sell ae Sle Hig OE ign Ae 5) Meal nee EE 


I sniffed yours 
you to be a millionaire. Here, give us the two-and-six, 
and my good man, don’t you ever smoke no more. of 
them in the presence of cabbies. It's getting late 
rides by false pretenves.” ‘ ‘ 


Ef Ge 
WHAT TO DO WHEN SHORT OF 
MON 


Y. 


A country schoolmistress had much trouble with her 
ag etl pe it had her examples placed before 

in an explanatory or illustrative character. 

The effect was often unexpected. On one occasion, 
ip going cxst, teeie rece), eins pee. 3 
chosen by the lady upon which to test the merits of the 
echolars. 


The line read: “And he was a man of unlimited 
credit in business.” 

“ Now, John, can you tell me what is meant by the 
word ‘credit’ when used as in this leeson ?” 

Thus she addressed one of the stumbling-blocks of 
the school. 

“ } dunno, marm,” said Johnny, looking sheepish. 

“You don’t know,” said the mistreas. ‘‘ Well listen. 
Sepposng yeu mother were to be short of money at 
the end of fhe week and needed provisions, now what 
wee 


CATE OF | 


WREK ENDING 
Ava. 8, 1896, 


I carried in the “ diamond” 
where the weight is least felt, 
causes practically no inconvenience. 


of the frame is 
and where the bulk 
Therefore I stick to my colours. 


regarding limited 
n during ‘the first 
able state of — in connection with the cycle 
industry. The total capital: subscribed for cycle 
companies in that iod was upwards of 
£14,000, , or twenty-eight times as much as was con- 
tributed in the corresponding period of last year. Just 
at present there is a lull in matters, probably owing to 
the holiday season, but we are by no means at the end 
of the “ boom” in the cycle and there will be a 
many flotations between this and Christmas. Tho 
ish makers atest emptaning the presence of 
he Kosice i Decdice t "aiiep” Allogathe, 
i a disposi “git up.’ er 
Gaenes trade indicates a period of remarkable brisk- 
ness and keen rivalry in the immediate future. 
Crcuists who intend touring in'Switzerla:. . this year 
please note that a tax is now im , and that any 
cyclist found without his number ed to the front of 
his machine on a metal plate will have to Shrough 
the unpleasant formality of meeting a magistrate. The 
new law has been in force for about three months, and 
it is rigidly enforced. cide 9 to ay lamps may be 
used of not, at the discretion of the rider, and the rider, 
as arule, seems to be “agin” lamps, for one is rarely 
to be seen. 


an 
folly to attempt to conceal that the circumstance has 
cling circles. 
therto the cyclist has had neither justice nor mercy 
trom the beach that it is not a carriage— 
and, again, is not a 
the cycle always havi the worst of it. One judge has 
blicly said he always decides against the cyclist 


Union had the 


i thus: . r : 
‘a i le he may 
«Well, marm,” replied Jobnny, “I dunno what she | (now that his daughter has bought » bicycle © 
woul: unless pawned dad’ possible begin to see that there are two sides to 
specie “she sea dad's Sunday coat, for T oeablonis in which cyclists are concerned). Another 
The onbiort was inetanth —_ and the teacher | 20ble justice not long since ed it as his bee 
sow save tea bas loat'ull faith in hat style of illustra- that 2 —_ _ a in every cyclist’s 


tion. 


CRESTED CARRIAGES FOR HIRE. 


A FUNERAL procession that recently 
trand attracted unusual attention 


down the 
of the 
The mourners 


goeeene te poor, and only six carriages followed the 
There were six or eight people in each carriage. The 
reere not tila celiaary rusty vehicles engaged 


well-varnished sides a monogram. Several 
ware recognised as those of families living in the 
It looked at first glance as if half-a-dozen families had 
contributed their private i to some funeral. 
Ana matter of fact, however, they bad come from 


stable, and anyone who chooses ma 
ire ane ef Geen,” provided tie “d 


person 

a gc on it does not want it at the same 

ime. The livery man marks a monogram or crest on 
er 


of the monogram or crest may thus as the owner 
of a brougham whenever hada hi 


ee ed 


Lanpiapy: “I will let this excellent room at 
reduced rates because there is a woman next door who 
playe the pi«no continually.” 7 

pplicant: “Ob, that won't make any difference. 
The room is for my nephew here, and he ia deaf.” 
Landlady: “Ah! that case I must charge the 


ef 


Frest Auditor: “Who is that man sitting in the 
box over thers *” 

8 cond Auditor: “He is the author of this comedy.” 

First Auditor: “Well, I should think he would have 
better taste than to lapsh 86 uproariously.” 

Second Auditor: ‘Qh, it’s all right. He is the 
author of the play, but he never heard those jokes 
before Those were put in by the ians.” 


expression ht under thé notice of thie 
House of Commons. In whenever a gentleman 
sitting in a judicial capacity has had the chance, he has 
come down on the o without ig gpl we 
are on = ate ayant oad vest dona: 
With Mr. Plowden perso one sym sincerely; 
with Mr. Plowden, the i , we only hope that 
his i will teach and his brother magis 
trates that cyclists must not be treated as though they 
existed on sufferance. 

A conrurEncer of clergy and laymen at Windsor 
has decided that “the Church should meet the cycling 
movement on Sunday by making every effort to provide 
a services for cyclists when such services are 
likely to be of use; to welcome cyclists to the religious 
life of the places to which they resort.” This is 
undoubtedly a move in the right direction, and, in fact, 
the cyclists’ service at Prey has always been remark- 
ably well attended. ly inthe United States of 
America an effort to go half way to meet the craze for 
cycling has been made—a fact referred to elsewhere in 
this iasue—while in at least one London church proper 
accommodation is provided for machines. 


—————————————————————————— 
TWO CLAIMS FOR £100 PAID. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 8.46 p.m. 
on Saturday, August lst, and 8.85-p.m, on August 8th. In 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up at all. 
In Scotland the time is about half-an-hour later than i 


England. 
£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The only condition red to secure this sum to whomsoercr 
the Proprictors of PEARSON'S WEEKLY may decide tobe 


Fee ey CEAESOe , is that a copy of the 
oe WEEKLY, or this notice, 


must bé given within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, 
and death wmust ocowr with the same period from the 


Signature 
Available wntil midnight, August 8th, 1896. 


The conquest of a continent. Read Mr. George Griffith's “Brito ” 
|  & erent foo A oe or Boer?” the opening chapters 


which appear in 


Wane uppind 
Ava. 8, 185. 


Fog THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA. 


ANYTHING TO OBLIGE. 


Dueina the strike of the officials of the North 
British mre ye Re few years ago, much difficulty was 
experienced in finding qualified engine-drivers to main- 
tain the necessary train service. ‘ 

-Upon one occasion a young fellow was put upon a 
section in Fife. One day he ran some distance past a 
certain station, and upon putting back he went as far 
the other way. 

The stationmaster, seeing him preparing for another 
attempt, to the great amusement of the passengers on 
the platform, shouted : 


“Just stay where ye ure, Tammas. We'll shift the 
station.” 


No. 9. 
THERE is one ‘printing process above 
A Beautiful all others which is specially beautiful, 
Printing Process. and which is receiving more attention 
: than any other at the present time, and 
that is the so-called carbon process. It is valuable because 
the prints are permanent and can be obtained in many 
colours, and also the pictures can be finished on any, or 
almost any, support. 

As the process of preparing the paper 
Preparing the is extremely messy, it is preferable to 
Paper: buy the tissue, as it is called, cut to 
,.,the proper size. The tissue is sent 
out either sensitised or insensitive, and for those who 
intend to do a lot of work, the latter will be found moro 
convenient. The usual colours are black, brown, sepia, 
red chalk or Bartolozzi, blue, and sea-green. The tissue 
will not keep long in a sensitive condition—about 
fourteen days at the outeide, and then it is advisable to 
preserve it in a calcium tabe, such as suggested for 

platinotype in our last note. 
Tue tissue is placed in contact with 
Printing. the negative exactly as with any 
ordinary printing surface; but as it is 
impossible to see how far printing has gone, it is 
necessary to use an actinometer, which may be obtained 
at almost any dealers. It is a little device which 
enables you to judge of the required time for printing, 
its principle being that there is a piece of paper painted 
a standard colour, which is the match of the tint 
assumed by a narrow slip of silver paper when exposed 
for a certain time to daylight. If now we expose to the 
same light a piece of carbon tissue under a negative for 
the same time as the actinometer paper, we shall find 
that there is a certain ratio between the printing of the 
silver paper and the tissue. For instance, one negative 
may take only the same time as the actinometer to 
match the tint once, whilst another may take three, four, 
or even double these number of tints, so that we are 
accustomed to speak of a negative as a one, three, four, 


etc., tint negative. 
Arrsgr the tissue haa been printed it 
Developing. has to be develo which is a very 
simple process. Possibly it will be as 
well to explain the composition of the tissue, and the 
action of light. The tissue is merely a rather thick 
layer of gelatine mixed with some colouring matter, not 
necessarily carbon, ae in the early days of the 
process, carbon, or lamp black was used. This mixture 
18 coated on paper and dried, then soaked for about three 
minutesina solutionef : Potassium bichromate, oneounce ; 
angneaia, a — ; — twenty peo L 
again ex, @ piece of paper thus treat 
under a negative, the light renders the mixture insoluble 
in water, and, in fact, tans it and converts it into leather, 
so that the slate, port is thus imprisoned. To 
develop the tissue, it should be soaked in cold water for 
about five minutes, or until it flattens out in the water 
after curling up, and then brought into contact with a 
piece of specially prepared Paper, called the temporary 
support. The two are well squeezed together and 
ges under blotting paper and a heavy weight, and 
eft for half-an-hour, and then placed in hot water 
about 100 degrees Fahr., or as hot as can be com- 
fortably hens by the hand, and allowed to lie for a 
minute or two, till it is seen that the coloured gelatine 
begins to ooze out from under the paper; then one 
corner should be carefully lifted off, a a gentle, steady 
pull will fetch off the whole of the original paper 
support, leaving a dirty, smudgy-looking mess, which 
Soon gives place to the picture as the hot water is 
Hiesied over it. So soon as the picture is visible it 
should be placed in cold water for a minute, then ina 
five per cent. solution of alum for fifteen minutes, and 
afterwards washed in ranning water for a short time and 
squeezed down to the paper or glass on which it is 
desired to obtain the pi . This final support, as it is 
called, can be bought commercially in the form of paper. 
E necessity for the transfer of the 
T Why the rint from its first support is due to 
ransferis Used. the fact that the tissue has to be 
é developed from the back, and not 
from the front. In the case of ordinary andacepet and 
little bite of only general interest, and ‘also in the case 
of portraits when the hands, or anything of that sort, 
are not shown, single transfer paper may be used—that 
is, the cle may be squeezed on to a piece of paper and 
notrou letaken tore-transferit, as the inversion of the left 
for the right hand will not matter in such cases; but if 
it happens to be a portrait of a lady it would be absurd 
to show her with her wedding-ring on her right hand, or 
in the cage of a street scene the shop letters and signs all 
written backwards. 


Wood. 


sto 


HOW THE BICYCLE INTERFERES 
WITH CHURCHGOING, 


A MeEtHop To PREVENT It. 


Bicycuina has become so popular in the United 
States that there seems to be a probability of a number 
of the churches having to discontinue services during 
the fine summer months, since a large majority of the 
congregation in many of them are enthusiastic wheelmen 
and women, and appear to have come to the conclusion 
that the best and most healthy way to spend Sunday 
after a week of bard work is to go out riding instead of 
to church, with a result not favourable to the church 
funds. Ina number of the cities the majority of the 
ministers have come to realise this, and the old-time cry 
of “ Sabbatb-breaking ” when a person rode a bicycle on 
Sunday has ceased. 

In fact, in New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and many of the other leading cities, the ministers are 
trying to maintain the friendliest of relations with the 
Sunday bicycle rider. In their churches they have 
introduced bicycle-racks, and now it is by no means an 
uncommon sight to see a staid old verger at the church 
door holding a bunch of brass checks, while the sign 
“ Bicycles guarded during service” tells his mission. 

A Chicago pastor has gone farther than this, and onl 
a few weeks ago he invited the athletic portion of his 
con: tion to meet him, if the weather was fine, on 
the following Sunday morning at the church door with 
their machines. When they arrived the worthy man was 
found dressed in a natty bicycling costume holding a 
brand new bicycle. 

At his order the members present, over two hundred, 
mounted and took a long ride out to one of the suburbs, 
-where they rested in a little frame mission church. 
Then the worthy man of the cloth preached them a long 
sermon, after which a return was made, everyone being 
in an exceedingly good humour. The same plan is to be 
adopted.once a month. 


—____+42—___— 


Mrs. Foca: ‘You have beena naughty boy, and I 
shall have to tell your father.” 
Jobnny: “H’m! Just like a woman! Can’t keep a 


secret.” 
——_ fo 
Ros: “My dad’s a squire and gits his ‘name in the 
paper every day.” ; -_ 
ack (contemptuously): “That’s nuthin". My dad 
took Jink’s liver pills and got his picter in the papers.” 
— 


Rosinson: “It's awfully late, Brown. What will you 
say to your wife ?” 

Town (in a whisper): “Ob, I shan’t say much, you 
know. ‘Good-morning, dear,’ or something of that 
sort. She'll say the rest.” 


a So 


Bos: “ How do you stand with your employer so well, 
Tom ; you never laugh at his jokes?” 

Tom : “ No; but I dine at the same restaurant, and, pre- 
tending not to see him, I retail all his stories, saying 
loudly : ‘I can’t tell it as well as he can, but here's a 
rattling good yarn Mr. D. told us this morning.’ I’ve: 
been promoted three times this year.” 


— ef oe 


INVENTOR: “I’ve hit a money-making thing at last. 
The preachers will go wild over it, and it will sell like 
hot cakes. It's a church contribution box.” 

Friend: “ What good is that?” 

Inventor: “It’s a triumph. The coins fall through 
slots of different sizes, and half crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences land on velvet; but the pennies and half- 
pennies drop on to a Chinese gong.” 


—»f—2——___ 


Lire InsuRANCE AGENT (in Ireland): “What did 
Mr. Landlord say ?” 

Assistant: ‘He wouldn’t talk with me at all; he 
said he was too busy to think about life insurance.” 

“ Well, what'll you do?” 
. “Qh, I'll hang about his house to-night and shoot 
holes through his window, and when he comes down town 


To prepare small wooden articles for 
the receipt of the pictures it is advis- 
able to give it first of alla coating of 
sige, then some ordinary varnish, and 
finally the thin solution of gelatine made by dissolvin 


twenty grains of gelatine in an ounce of water, and | in the morning you be behind a fence in some lonel 
adding grains of chrome alum previously | spot and put a few balls serous the top of his hat. 
dissolved in a little water. hen when he reaches his office I'll drop in and talk life 


(4 Special Column concerning Army matters next week.) | insurance again.” 


uest of a continent. Read Mr. Geo Griffith's great story, “Briton or 
Tie Roe SE Se of which appeat in this week's issue. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE VALUE OF A CAUSEWAY 
BALLROOM. 


WHat THE ORGAN-GRINDER Pays. 


HE was not an Italian, despite the dark brown face, 
characteristic moustache, and the grimy paws, but he 
was an organ-grinder, and elected to speak with a 
foreign accent. From him the writer learned a curious 
phase of English-Italian street-organ life. There were 
groups of women and girls dancing to the inspiring 
strains of a popular music-hall ditty in the unsavoury 
back premises of a huge manufactory, with our hero 
turning the handle at a lively apeed, when we first 
encountered him. It was to a query of ours as to 
whether the neighbours and the master of the works 
cared for so much disturbance during the dinner hour 
that the following facts are due. 

“Likeit? Bless you, they're paid for it, and so grin 
and bear it. Yes, it’s a honest fact, me and my pal tip 
the neighbours to keep peace, and the foremen of this 
and many a similar p are willing enough to allow us 
a the workpeople if we make it worth their 
while. 

“We play three-quarters of an hour for a penny a 
head, and the girls confess that it is well worth the 
money. ‘There are sixty dancers here at least—sixty 
pennies ain’t bad for a dinner hour; so you see we can 
afford to pay a little for our stand. We go to a smaller 
piace about five, and grind for twenty minutes for u 

a'penny apiece—that ain’t foolish neither. If we didn't 
give the neighbours something we should soon have to 
move on, for the noise of the organ—we do muffle it a 
bit sometimes—and the rowdyism of the dancers is not 
very soothing, you may imagine. 

“Do we traverse the streets in the ordinary fashion ? 
Yes; and here let me tell you we do best in the quiet 
ways. There’s a street not far from here that has a sort 
of general shop halfway up, the rest being all working 
folks’ cottages. We Pes there twice a week, and the 
whole row turns out for a dance. This is not comforting 
to the proprietor of the shop, for the street being in 

condition there the dancers flock just about the 
oors, and there is a riot and a wrangle when the lively 
tunes are a-going. 

“ Every inhabitant in that locality deals at the shop, 
80 for that reason the boss gives in; but I’ve no doubt 
he would have arranged for our dismissal did we not 
remunerate him—and not frugally, mind you—out of 
the dancers’ contributions. en work is good and the 
folks are flourishing we leave that street with seventeen 
or eighteen shillings all in copper; but the time is when 
we turn out with a new lot of catchy comic wore 
reckon then we do scoop in the browns. The music-hall 
stars who catch onjwith tricky ditties don’t know how we 
h r to share in the spoil. 

io the foreigners pay for their stands? No; catch 
an Italian paying for anything. Good thing they don't, 
or we shouldn't do so well. 

“Sometimes the novelty wears off, and we seek 
another likely quarter until our old patrons get into 
form again, when we return, if the pitch is better than 
the one we have made in the meantime. Dancing! The 
factory girls are never tired of it. You should see 
them hurry through with their meals to be in readiness 
for the first turn of the handle. When one of the 
‘hands’ gets married we receive many an extra to give 
another and another tune. All this is distracting to the 
householders near the factories, so you see the advisability 
of paying for a stand.” 


“Pearson's Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
438 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for ony number of claims to the extent 
of £2000—not for one only. 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must be sent 
uithin seven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 190. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person killed by an accident to the train iu which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing passenger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is s gned. 

PROVIVED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of pic ood injured should death result froin such accident 
within three cal months thereafter, 

This Insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 
1890, Bisks No. 2 and 3. 

The purchase of this publication is admitted to be the Poyment ofa 
Premium under Sec. $4 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 
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Boer?” the opening chapters 


“He took the instrument and put the tube to his mouth, 
’ little low disc of light on the op 


RIDING ON A SUNBEAM. . 


extended a speaking which apparently rested 
seem ntte tet of Eeiakh cintal’oack toto the 
opposite side. 


player. 


with solving chess-problems. 


light without the aid of an electric wire. 


the mirror so that it caught the sun and cast a 
hy breathing slightly, he made this vob d 
" ‘J shadow increase an 

diminish and assume various shapes by the action of his 
breath against the mirror diaphragm. 

me ‘That shows you,’ he said, ‘how the action of the 
diaphragm is carried along the ray. Now, if you will 
put a little bottle with some soot in it where that shadow 
is on the wall and speak into the tube, you will find that 
the sound will travel along that ray of light, and by 
having a receiver connected with the bottle one would 
be able to hear what you are saying. 

«We have spoken by this means to and from points 
two hundred yards apart, and there seems to = no 
reason to doubt that speech may be sent along a beam 
of light sind distances. In our experiment in this 
we firet used selenium, a most rare substance and very 
sensitive to light. We have found, however, that we 
roduce excellent results with common soot, and 
i veries may yet be made which will make such 
an invention commercially practicable.’ "&& 


in the worid. 


than a pound. 


FB 


man in ‘his | sewer 
the 


greater part o 


Ce aeeeemere car ae 


GOOD HANDS TO BE AVOIDED. 


Ong of the historic hands at whist was once held by 
the Duke of Cumberland—a hand which at first glance 


language. 


t of 
easly of rhythm. 


failure. 


i groin ad mate ll te raining Siok The | sara guar of» otry 
Poe aS BA Ee oeebeve tolls short his rowess 

at CORCSTDS Pasha, a Turkish diplomat | ® 

who dis afertene ix gambling. When he was | she portrayed a vulgar yo 
Tarkich . in 86, Retersburg he lost several Pelshing etek ee le ie 
million francs at whist to the Russians about the Court, 


to 
whieh be ene. like a gentleman. “He once saved me,” 
, ire; “froma heavy loss. He, a Russian, and 
quiet rubber. The 


young sister. 


og dummy’s trump on it, and claimed the trick. 
Russian howled; Khalil howled. They sai 
this was very sharp practice. I replied that whist is 


Several of my beat 
were a) to, { % 
“Thus did I make, or rather save, £6; against 


window 
Russia and Turkey in alliance, through the fault of the 


est of @ continent. Read Mr. Geo Griffith’s 
ial a of which’ appear in 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 
Bismancx takes no interest in pictures. 
Tux Pope is the oldest bishop now living. 
Sie Jonny Mitxais’ particular fad is fishing. 
Mr. Joun Hake, the actor, is really Mr. Jobn Fairs. 
QueEN Maxaaret or Itsy ie a clever billiard 


Miss Mary ANDERSON usually occupies her evenings 


Mz. Ruoves and Dr. Jameson at one time shared 
the same quarters in Kimberley. 

PRESIDENT KRvGER rises each morning at five, and 
smokes more or less until he goes back to bed. 

Tux President.of the. United States has one weakness 
—a tendency to fall asleep at inopportune times. 

AECHBISHOP MacHRaY, the Primate of Canada, who 
has just returned to the Dominion, is the tallest bishop 


THE smallest dog in existence is owned by the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth of Austria. It weighs a little less 


Mr. Banrour says that the chief charm of golf is 
that one is able to think while playing. Thinking while 
cycling has proved with him somewhat disastrous. 

In attending divine service on Sunday mornings the 
Queen always carries her prayer-books with her, and 
afterwards takes them back to 

THE Duke of York, although hardly a good public 
Fan has at least no trace in his pronunciation of the 
Wales. 


er own apartments. 


accent which is so marked in the Prince of 


Sim Epwarp CuaRxKE is probably the hardest worked 
Often after spending the 
night in the House of Commons he 
will find briefs at home which make more than two or 
three hours’ sleep impossible. 

Joun Rusxin’s publisher says that since 1871 there 
has never been a loss on any of that author’s works. 
For Le i many years Ruskin received over £5,000 
ann in royalties. Strange as it may seem, none of 
Ruskin’s books have ever been transla 


Horesrk HENRIK HeERHOLDT DracHMANN is the 
most ular poet in Denmark. He was born at 
in 1846. He devoted many years of his 

life to painting sea pictures. Later on he became a 
the sea. His songs of the sea display great 


Vicrorren SARDOU is now sixty-four years of age. 
Hie wrinkles and his bald head show 
elderly man, but the elasticity of his step and the 
brilliancy of his eye are distinctly youthful. Sardou 
has made an enormous sum of money as a playwright, 
in spite of the fact that his first play was a i 


Tur new Canadian Cabinet, presided over by Hon. 
Wilfred Laurier, is made up in an entirely novel 
manner, as it consista of several of the Premiers of 
various provinces who have resigned their provincial 


‘colios to become Dominion ministers. 
istinguished of these is Sir Oliver Mowat, who has 
been ier of the great province of Ontario for 


DverIna some private theatricals at the Saxon Court 

recently, the Crown Princess Frederick took the part of 

maidservant. The extremely realistic way in which 

ung woman moistening and 

2 \ ht her a reproof from the 

g himself, who said: “We are among ourselves, it 

is true; but even then a royal princees ought not to 
play so exactly the manners of a maid.” 


Tue mother of Aubrey Beardsley, the artist of the 

i symbolical school, is a 
Englishwoman, who lives entire 
P 


Mrs. ley epee him with 

admiration, but he is said not to take 

himeelf ce ae pi sonkbes Meise a 

peculiar with as much grace an ity as i 
the really wileediood and liked the decadent eshoul, 


A coop story is told of Mr. Depew, the railway 
millionaire—who, by-the-way, is the best after-dinner 
storyteller in America. On one. occasion he was asked 
by a friend, whose mother-in-law was expected on a visit 
from a distant part of the States, for a free over 
the line. Depew sent it along, observing in his letter 
that he supposed he had not erred in limiting the time 
during which the ticket was available to three days ! 

Musrcat inspiration comes in a moment, and, 
according to Signor Mattei, must be acted upon at once. 
'“ Indeed,” he confides to an interviewer, “I have 
frequently rushed into Ricardo’s, in Regent Street, 
where a special piano is kept for me, and com 
several bara which have occurred to me as I walked 


mind whilst idly strumming with my fingers on a 
2 or table, and the el beers wen, Heer 

the Wild Winds Blow,’ was written in the by-the- 

Sea at Margate, where I was having an oyster-eupper.” 


up to now all attem 
emall success. The 


teeth and hoofs, for any hyena. 


Diokey (solemnly): ‘‘ Oh, yes. 


ment.” 


time. en I came to, I ha 


into a foreign 


299 


fainting let me faint again. 
allP” 


Penelope: “ 


at he is an 
posed to her, anyhow.” 


fortune P 
6 We 


spoken of as eccentric. 


e most 
to youP’ 
has ever been tested. 


attend to me.” 


some wax.” 


“ good will that do?” 
de did fashieed, | atone ae 
r her son and his 


have come into my 


t story, “ Briton or Boer?” the opening chapters 
week's issue. 


ed 
“How did you learn that Blinkers had stepped into a 


—— 


Toe LaTrest CONUNDEUM 18: “ Which is the hardest, 
to kiss a girl leaning from you, or to climb a fence leaning 


oe ho 
Guest: ‘I'll soon starve here.” 
Proprietor (country hotel): “ The ; 
“Perhaps so, but these waitresses of yours don't 
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ZEBRAS STRONGER THAN HORSES. 


Tus zebra is an almost incorrigible little beast, and 
to train it to work have hi! 

, re, persistent and methodic::'. 
have conquered it at last, and put the hitherto unruly 
animal into the traces of their mail coaches. : 
Together the zebras show an inclination to bite, but 
when harnessed with mules they are easier to manage 
This utilisation of the zebra is one of the greatest 
importance to South Africans. Horses are likely to 1». 
killed by hyenas, while the zebras are a match, witi, 


Boers find that the zebra is capable of ere:t: 
movement than the horse, and is not so susceptil)'e t., 
disease. Strange to say, the little striped beast is isc 
stronger than the horse, though its weight is less than 
one-half that of the other draught animal. 


a 
INTERRUPTED BLISS. 
PENELOPE: “Dickey, did you propose to her?” 


Penelope (sighing): “Well, I lose a pound 
chocolates, but how did it happen?” 

Dickey: “ Well, I took her out driving, y’know.” 

Penelope (critically): “Not a convenent arrune-. 


Dickey : “No, y'know, but the best I could do—iny 
mind wouldn’t work very well yesterday.” 

Penelope: “ That's not surprising.” 

Dickey : “ Well, I took my new mare, Angostur 
just bought her; didn’t know anything about her: 
didn’t want to know anything about anyoue exc)" 
Nellie. Oh, Nellie—Nellie was sweeter than cauulbri- 
tea. Got out into the suburbs, drove with one han'l: 
got out of the suburbs, put my arm on the back of le 
seat. She didn’t faint, but I came near it. 
myself by a tremendous effort of my will; first thar | 
ever used it. ot cane into the country, made a heri- 
effort; proposed and was acce 

Wh c d both 


Recovere:| 


Fainted = thi. 
my arms round hey 
waist, head on her shoulder, and a pin sticking into iy 
ear. Reins were round whip, and Angostu: 
was doing eighteen miles an hour. She said (Neil. | 
mean}: ‘Oh, Dickey, you fainted.’ I said: ‘If I wa. 


Penelope: “So you are going to marry her aft>r 


Dickey: “No. Just after I had fainted aguin. 

tura ran into a traction e ; 

Nellie is not as pretty as she was, eo it is declared off.” 
Aaa you were not killed!” 

Dickey: “ Not exactly. I ought to have been. Tlic 
doctors gaid I would have had concussion of the brain — 
if I had had any brain. I’m awfully sorry because I can't 
collect my life insurance, don't you know. But I pro- 


ime or vice vers’. 


ell, he used to be called queer, and now he's 


here ig no answer, as only one side of the problem 


xe's plenty to eat.” 
“They don’t? Well, that’s easily settled; Heres 


“Pot it on your moustache, of course, and curl the 
ends. You've got too much of a married look! 


THE 5 
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NEW SERIAL. STORY. 


A TALE OF THE FIGHT FOR AFRICA. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


Rutfor of “Te Ancrp or THE Revouutioy,” “Orca 
TES RomANorF,” “VALDAR THE Ort-Bory,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD. 


CHAPTER I. 
Hien Times on THE Ranp. 

Ir was the fifteenth of December, 1896, and the Rand 

was holding high revel. Money was flowing like water, 
as, indeed, it is in the habit of doing in Johannesburg the 
Golden, but just now it was flowing even more freely than 
vver. mostly in the form of champagne at twenty-five and 
thirty shillings a bottle, and whisky and soda at eighteen- 
senee a time. 
"The New Ophir seemed, in fact, to have gone upon 
: general spree. Commissioner Street was a scene of inter- 
‘ittent revelry from end to end. Everybody who met 
unyhody else with whom he was ever so slightly acquainted, 
-hook hands effusively, and promptly adjourned with him to 
the nearest bar to have a drink and discuss the great, good 
ws, and drink the Old Man’s jolly good health. 

From the bar of the Rand Club to the lowest canteen 
avn along the Reef, more liquor was being passed over the 
-ounter to the minute than had ever passed before, even 
when Johaunesburg was booming its best. More than this, 
to, the bars witnessed the strange spectacle of well-dressed, 
curefully-groomed Outlanders—Englishmen, Americans, and 
Volonials—hobnobbing with big, ill-clad, shaggy-bearded 
lwers, shaking hands with them, clapping them on the back, 
and clinking glasses just as thongh no such thing as the 
itcfurin Committee or the Jameson Raid had ever been heard 
wf, 

Everyhody was the best of friends with everybody else ; 
not an Outlander had a bad word even for Dr. Leyds and 
tho Hollander Ring of monopolists, concessionaires and 
ficial peculators which revolved about him. 

The space between tho Chains was the scenc of better and 
brisker business than had ever been known before, even at 
the best of times, and men of millions were walking about 
smiling like the most guileless of seraphs, and giving good 
things away toall and sundry with a freedom and urbanity 


that would have made an unsophisticated stranger believe 
that their principal object in heaping up riches was to have 
the astintaitiion of bestowing a portion of them upon other 
people. 

Noone who knew Johannesburg ever so slightly would 
for a moment dream that such a hard-headed and business- 
like community would go off into such a fit of genial 
hysterics as this without adequate cause, and this in tho 
present case wae not very far to seck, since everybody was 
talking about it with a wealth of vocabulary and picturesque- 
hess of expression, even more than usually characteristic of 
Johannesburg conversation. 

To put the matter shortly, the reason for the unrestrained 
hilarity of the Golden City stood as follows: 

Ever since the release of the Reform leaders apd the 
cashing of the little cheques they left behind them when 
they bade adieu to their gaolers at, Pretoria, the President 
and his government pursued a policy of conciliation 
towards the Outlander population which, to the astonish- 
ment of the whole world, not only passed the bounds of 
fairness, but even trenched closely on the borders of 
generosity. Old offences were forgiven if not forgotten, 
duties were reduced, taxes had been made lighter, and one 
cr two monopolies had even been abolished ; in fact, the 


Boer lion showed every sign of an honest disposition to lie 
down with the Outlander lamb without going through the 
formality of first having the lamb for supper. 


And now the climax had been reached and tho crowning 
act of generosity had been accomplished. On the first of 
December the Volksraad had passed and the Executive had 
published a decree, duly signed by the President and tho 
Secretary of State, giving the franchise and full burgher 
Tights to every. Outlander of full age who had paid his 
taxes ngalanly and had owned property to the value of 
woe and upwards in the Transvaal for a mmimum of three 

cara, 

The decreas was to come into foreo on the sixteenth of 
December (Amajuba Day), and was to be formally proclaimed 
by the President at the great Annual Independence Festival 
under the shadow of the monument at Krigersdorp. 


The conquest of a continent. 


There was doubtless a certain amount of irony in the 
choice of the date, but this was put down to the Boer 
conception of humour; and as everybody was much too 


ooo pleased to feel in a 
; critical mood, it was 
ee : taken as a sort of 


cumbrous joke such as 

Oom Paul made when 

he opened the Jewish 

synagogue in Johannes- 
burg with the words: 

“In the name of the 
~ Lord Jesus Christ I 

declare this place of 

worship open!” and 
smiled at accordingly. 
As a matter of fact, 
no one, saving only a 
certain strong, silent 
man far away in the 
heart of the Northern 
wilds and a few irre- 
concilable cavillers who 
thought that they could 
see further through the 
fog of Pretorian diplo- 
muwy than anybody 
else, was inany humour 
to find fault with 
the situation ; and the 
world at large, andthe Little Englanders in particular, drew 
rhetorical pictures of the good old President in which his 
grey hairs seemed to be already shining in the light of 
of a halo of saintship. 

A chorus of his admirers all the world over arose, asking 
-—-nay, almost demanding—that the complete independence 
of the Transvaal should be acknowledged by the Paramount 
Power in return for this great act of forgiveness and 
generosity, and that Great Britain should withdraw the 
barrier which she had placed between the Boer Republic 

and its legitimate desire for free access to the sea. 

And now on the eve of Amajuba Day the Rand was 
celebrating the near approach of its political emancipation 
with a luxuriant magnificence worthy of a city of 
millionaires. ‘There was racing on tho racecourse; an 
athletic tournament, followed by a huge garden-party 
given by the Wanderers’ Club, in Kriiyer’s Park; the 
theatre and the music-halls were thrown open free for the 
night by Mr. Barney Burnato, who bought all the seats in 
them, and then, in the formula of his carly profession, 
invited the public to “ walk up.” 

Mr. J. B. Robinson arranged for a special service of free 
trains between Pretoria and Johannesburg. Mr. Alfred 
Beit, to whom the olive branch of forgiveness had also 
been extended, capped this by running specials for three 
days at his own expense from Cape Town and Kimberley. 
Mr. Solly Joel arranged for a service from Port Elizabeth 
and Natal, whereupon Mr. Barnato, thinking he was 
getting left behind, quietly sent a circular-note round the 
hotels and bars to the effect that he would pay the drink 
bill of Johannesburg for the crest and there were those 
who said that this proved to be the biggest order of all. 

The day's festivities, so far as the élite of the Rand 
society and the haut ton of Pretoria were concerned, wound 
up with a ball at the Rand Club, the like of which, for 
brilliancy and splendour, had never been seen in South 
Africa before. 

The club house at the corner of Commissioner Street 
and Loveday Street camo as near to being a roofed-in, 
walled-off section of Paradise as unlimited money anda 
somewhat florid taste could make it. Everyone who was 
anyone was there, saving only the good President himeelf, 
who, true to the austere principles which had made him 
refuse an invitation to a State Ball in England on account 
of the shocking costumes of the ladies, had sent his 
young and handsome State Secretary to represent him, 
while he remained to smoke many pipes and indulge in 
a quiet orgy on coffee on the stoep of his house in Pretoria, 
now and then exchanging a phrase of ponderous endearment 
or elephantine sarcasm on tho pomps and vanities of tho 
wicked world with Tant’ Sanna, and anon lapsing into 
silent contemplation of great things to come. . 

Certainly he could have chosen no more acceptable substi- 
tute than Dontor Cornelius Leys open in the cyes of 
the ladies who, with the richn their costumes, tho 

lendour of their jewels, and in some cases the grace of 
their forms and the beauty of their faces, gave thcir chief 
charm to the gorgeous rooms of the Rand Club. 

Yo far at least as the ladies were concerned—and that 
after all was everything—he was the lion of the evening. 
Rumour had credited him, perhaps justly, with having com- 
pletely abandoned his old hostility to his fellow Outlanders, 
and with having exerted all his great influence with tho 
President and the Volksraad to securo tho generous conces- 
sion over which Johannesburg was now rejoicing. 

And yet, if the truth must be told, tho handsome young 
Secretary had not been a couple of hours in the midst of 
what not a single newspaper on the Rand could refrain the 
next morning from calling “tho festive scene,” before he 
began to feel a little tired of it. ee 

here was altogether too much gorgcousness to suit his 
really refined tastes. The scent of the flowers was too 
strongly blended with artificial perfumes. Too many of 
the women were in one senso over, and in anothcr, under- 
dressed. There was a lack of genuineness about too many 
of the complexions, There was too much jewellery and too 
little taste to pleaso his fastidious judgment. Most of the 
men’s voices were too loud, and their diamond studs too big; 
and altogether there was on aggressive assertion of mere 
ernde wealth that jarred upon him and set him already 
wishing for the hour at which he could decently take his 
leave. ' 

He had been standing for some minutes near the top of 
the big dining saloon which was being used as a ballroom, 
exchanging views and criticisms on the more interesting 


Read Mr. George Griffith's great story, “ Briton or Boer?” the opening chapter 


of which will be found above. 


personalities of the company with a short, sturdily-built 
man with a powerful head and a round, -natured face 
lit up by a pair of bright, clever eyes, who looked shorter 
than ho really was in comparison with the Secretary's tall 
and athletic figure. 
He wore several orders on his left breast, and the collar 
and cross of the Order of Jesus lay snugly on the snowy 
expanse of his well-glazed shirt-frout. This was Baron de 
Matalha, sometime Portugeso Ambassador, though an 
Englishman by birth, and one of the astutest diplomatists 
between the Cape and the Zambesi. 
It was getting on towards midnight when the Secretary, 
smothering a yawn, chanced in the act of doing so to look 
up towards the door. It happened also at the same moinent 
that the heavy purple velvet curtains which huny over the 
doorway were drawn aside and a woman cntcred leaning on 
the arm of a man. 
The Secretary had seen the same thing happen a score of 
times within the last few minutes and had hardly noticed it, 
but now all his ennui vanished in the instant of the first 
glance, his cyes brightened, and a faint flush sprang into 
his somewhat sallow cheeks. He caught his companion by 
the arm and said with an eagerness which he took no 
trouble to conceal : 
“Tell me, Baron—you know everybody—who is that ? 
The girl I mean. The man is only interesting because Le 
scems to be her father.” 
The Baron looked up half quizzically, and with a twinkle 
in his eyes, for none knew better than he the naturally 
masculine weakness of Mr. Secretary Leyds for a pretty 
face, and he did not sce why it might not be indulged with 
no thoughtof disloyalty to Madame la Sccretaire, who, as 
it happened, was at present away on a six months’ tour in 
Holland and Germany. He rubbed his plump hands softly 
together, then he said with a quiet little chuckle running 
throngh his tones: 
“ Ah, my dear Doctor, I thought that a look upon the 
most beautiful face in South Africa would suffice to charm 
away the boredom, which I see this over-dressed, over- 
jewelled assembly has been inflicting upon you. I took 
the liberty of arranging her coming as a little surprise 
for you just about now, as I knew that an hour or so of this 
sort of thing would be enough to tire you.” 
“Ah. then you do know them?” said the Secretary as 
eagerly as before. “So of course you can introduce me. 
Who are they ?” 
“The old gentleman is Prince Paul Regna, a Polish 
nobleman of very old family, and, curiously enough for a 
Pole, very considerable fortune. The air of Russian- 
Poland does not agree with him just now, and he is travel- 
ling for his health round the world. In fact, if his fortune 
were not invested in Paris, he might not have the mcans of 
travelling.” 
“Yes, yes, my dear Baron,” said the Secretary with some 
little impatience. “That's all right, but who is the lady? 
His daughter or his —” 
**No, no, my dear Doctor,” said the Baron with one of his 
blandest smiles. “Not his wife. But excuse me just a 
moment and you shall know, as I see you wish to know.” 
With that the Baron trotted off down the room to mect 
the new comers. The Secretary saw him salute them with 
his courtliest bow,and then he turned, and the three came 
towards him, the lady walking in the middle. 

Experienced, nay, one might almost say hardened, as the 
Secretary was, something told him, vaguely yet unmistak- 
ably, that a new experience, nay, perhaps, even & crisis was 
about to come into his life. Tho ballroom with its gorgeous 
decorations, the sheen of splendid costumes. and tne glitter 
of multitudinous jewels faded into ar obscure blur which 
he thought of afterwards as a nebula ia the sky with ono 
brilliant star shining through the midst of is. 

The loud hum of conversation, which had grown lorder as 
the trio walked up the room towards hin:. diel down to a 
faint, distant mur- : 


mur. He saw and 
heard but two 
things with dis- 


tinctness—one was 
the loveliest face 
he had ever looked 
upon, lit up by a 
great pair of liquid 
grey-blue eyes and 
crowned with thick 
coils of bright gold- 
brown hair, worn 
in complete and 
happy defiance of 
the ruling fashion, 
and tho other was 
the little Baron’s 
smoothest tone 
saying : 

“The Princess 
Vavara Regna, who 
has expressly 
desired to be 
introduced not only 
to His Honour's 
representative, but also to the State Secretary.” 

Ho bowed in acknowledgment of the most graceful 
salutation he had ever seen a woman make, and murmured 
something, for the awkwardness and indistinctness of which 
ho could afterwards have kicked himself; and then 
through the re-awakening buzz of conversation about him 
he heard a low, sweet, clear voice saying in the most 
exquisitely pronounced English—the language in whicb 
the Baron had made the introductions: 

“Tf the Baron has told you anything about us you will 
understand, Mr. Secre’ how it pleases us to make the 
acquaintance of one who has done so much for the cause of 
justice and freedom as you have.” : 

If the tones had been less sweet or less oven, or if the 
lovely eyes had not looked up at him with the light of such 
& perfect innocence shining in them, the Seoretary might 
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of the “Yes, Nobleness, nearly half-an-hour ago. ; 
coup Africa, least, it seems 80 to me. not come yet.” y ago. The reply bas 

fState hed mn, May Iaak where you; “Very good ; then we are in time to receive it,” said 
wally for. the Princess w one of |her prettiest sniiles, “before wy 
warmth and softness was still setting his nerves a-' that the Princess might have resented it on to our friend the sah, Reson the road 
destined to hold many more fates than his in its warmth of his tone, and that he was going a really charming man he ig, and how very angry hi. 
7 snub, but there was no shadow ; _. would be with me it 


innocent eyes that looked up 
anger in her voice as she 


he only knew.” 
. As she said this ch. 
went to what looke 
ae and in fact was, 
e@-writer cas. 
stantiog on tho tall 
near the window. Sho 
lifted it up and di-. 


Ax Exprsncent mt TeipGRaPar. “We are staying at the Grand, and my window is ney 
Ms. Sxcarrany Lerpe never had any very clear idea as opposite the window of that room in the Government Build- 
to how the next few minutes after his introduction to the ing where so many things must have happened within the 


or 80. 

"t know anything about politics; it is 
in my ganiey: ut still I must confess 3 closed, instead ofatype- 
that when I saw the lights there night before I went to ; ; 4 writer, two dainty littl. 
bed, I had a distinct desire for a sort of Rontgen-ray teles- é - ee 4 legraph instrument. 
cope that would enable me to see through the blind or the 2 1 a « @ receiver and a trins. 
wall and 4 telephone or something ad woul havo told me mitter, and from each 


talking about. of these a fine i il 
ve heard a good many things that Mr. Chamber- ‘aay poet soe 


As sbe said this she noticed an absolute come over “44 i balcony, 

: From there one of 
them ran up tothe pri- 
vate government wires, 
whi it was wound 
once completely round, 
and the other was 
similarly involved with 
the wires on tho other 
side of the telegraph 

She glanced 
over to the ligh windows of the Executive Chamber with 


ence. i 

But the Baron, like the astute and considerate diplomatist 
that he was, soon managed to monopolise the Prince's 
attention, leaving the Secretary free for pleasanter converse. 
Then the stzains of an inviting walts came floating up the 


commonplace business DOTads trae of Di;lasscy 
us how e game 
with the cards on the table. come, you have not told 


e lamps that were burning in the room; the third 
as a little lamp completely s save where it threw a 
narrow fan of fight on the table in front of the operator. 
the street there was no more glow apparent in the 
windows than might have come from a sh nightlight. 
The hours came and went in silence broken only by the 
of the instruments and an occasional gently- 
or two as sheet after sheet of cypher wis 
passed from the Princess to her father for translation 
according to the ‘code which lay before him as he sit 
at the table. 
Then as the clock of the Government House chimed 
half-past four, the lights in the Executive Chamber went 
out and Mr. Secretary Leyds, President Kriger, and Vicv- 


There was the gentlest emphasis on the “we,” 


1 
ble and yet enough to convey a shadowy 
ee ee compel Pp whe the Secretary found 


t. 
bac sre after a little courtly demurring, accepted the 
serviceable and had amused 


elle 
ity 
ie 
rept cit 
if he 
ie 
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in the souls of many outaide that circle, the Secretary's 
carriage was announced and a few minutes later the four 
were on their way to the Park station. : 

The special consisted of an engine, & com; ted 


ul 
rt 
ij 
if 


i 
1H 
Hl 
fi 
ip 


, once in | saloon, anda van, it-traversed the forty-six miles ¢ Joubert, went home to bed, all perhaps to dream 
his “But then init the midst of the plessant half- president oming greatness, and the frst possibly to mingle 
in which he seemed to have been ving since he at Pretoria platform the Princess was beginnin; other and fairer visions with them in happy ignorance of 
‘ with her there came the a to think that the Secretary had not been very far wrong in | the fact that an exact copy of every message that had bevn 
of cing. “It was already after twelve and before | what he had said about the length of their poe ereaee dispatched from and received in the Executive Chamber 
m0 he = good deal to do—more indeed than he | ship. They parted at the station after having pes during the night, lay under the pillow of the lovely Polish 
Bo antigenic life before, for on the work of those ments at the Secretary's earnest insistence to go tae te exile whose eyes might have lent an added brightness tv 
- few tiou ‘the making or marring of the coup aye In ndence ring at Krigeredorp the next day | the golden of his illimitable ambition, but for the 
whith, as he was to make or mar him. the President's ae existence of the demure little Dutchwoman whom he hal 
“ V'didn’t know how short the distance was between the The Prince and Pri drove straight to the hotel; the sent away to her home on the banks of the Y in view of the 
Transvaal and Parsdise until we began that wal * he | Baron tock a Cape-cart to his own chambers; an troubles to come. 
said, whén the music had died aon f and her hand was rest- | Secretary drove off in his neat little brougham to the house By the time it was light enough to have seen thom from 
ing on hivarm. “ And now, alas, must get back to earth he had just built for himself overlooking the park. the street the almost invisible wires had vanished, and a; 
at the things that are earthy.” But when he got there the brougham only waited for & | soon as the telegraph office was open Dmitri went across the 
“That was very put, Mr. Secretary,” she said, which he went in and came out again and tched a message to Mr. Michael Ostrolf 
with @ quick | and an almost imperceptible leather satchel in his hand; then he | at the Central Hotel, Lorengo mez, requesting that his 
laugh ranting her tone, “quite the very reverse master the Prince’s luggage might be sent up without delay. 
of what-I should have a in acountry that I had ‘Within a couple of hours from the dispatch of this message, 
been led to Believe had e from barbarism riage under the | Mr, Michael Ostroff went on board a smart looking little 
‘and wase.chiefly inhabited by half-eavage farmers who rch. steam t which lay a couple of hundred yards from the 
‘goarcely ever washed and always went to bed with their When the Prince | end of the jetty, and steamed straight out to sea, pitst 
clothes on.” ; : Princess | In until- little yacht was lost to the sight 
« Ah! that is only the bee, opinion of the Republic. reached the hotel | ofa solitary watcher on Reuben Point in the vast smouth 
You mustn't take that as rey ee they went ht | expanse of the Indian Ocean. 
“Oh, I am beginning to learn already, although I upstai to 
peels py here a day or sh Those English who want Prince’sroom. This CHAPTER IIL 
world their have fy Ama 
more than the Trisnch have ee on Ween ead roe ig 9 ge = Licut Worps ox Watoury Martens. 
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aterloo in Sonth Africa yet, A.couris of boure’ sound and dreamless sleep, followed hy 


Princess,” said tife , looking down at the lovely runs round the two | a bath and the pleasurable occupation of making a mest 
face that was suddenly turned up to his. There was an sides of the build- | bewitching toilet, sent the Vavara down to brewk- 
unconscious emphasis on the “yet” anda thrill of angry q y | fast with an excellent appetite-and looking 28 fresh and 

h the brief t sentence te is the | alert as though she had to bed with the sun instead 
which startled her and brought a look of innocent inquiry ent Build- | of with the dawn, and prepared for the fatigues of 
into her eyes. ing, and almost in | day of sightseeing, w as she now knew, would also! 

“T should very much like to commit the indiscretion of a straight lino from a day of no little excitement. 

asking you what you mean,” she said with a sweet softness the window is the| The Prince, too, came down looking as though he hal 
which the ctively felt to be a trifle passed the night between the sheets instead of sitting "|" 


table cypher telegrams, and both were in tle 

a thoroughly satisf: night's werk. 
Fay ain iat a nN poe ee of 
the Grand. Hotel out of earshot of anyone but the waiter, 
and as he didn’t understand a word of Russian they 


the. street to a 
telegraph pole 
about yards 


his promise {o introduce us to His Honour’s representative 

Vv 
Ania ha a the Baron ty 
e 80 you have given the an opportani 
of me his debtor for life. ‘And ao you oce ate ing 
at Pretoria? J am delighted to hear it because you be 


MT ee se something considerable,” said th 
ee bs put down her half-emptied cup of the 
coffee specially brewed by Dmitri in place of the intoleral 
etal Lally pe by the hotel-keepers. “Yes. ! 
rly emi ge Sot eel gee the nome 
ws ‘ 
od Thoth agp ties will fall ou’ 
when he reads the first telegram, which I suppose vil 
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reach him from Petersburg. What s set of fools these | ninety thousand Boers and Afrikanders under arms soon ly into debt. Stil the-alfer is too is ail 

Sei arate ty fesmun scree | Sand ent wpe un rene | yee Ver a nae Om 
onial w 0 

6° is no dies, fnclading: ween ths poem arms and can use mga aera: ee ae ting. 


Prince gravely, looking up‘ xfigher wearily from a piece of 
fish that was unusually hatd and y, i for a 
Pretorian breakfast-table. © It is not the English who are 


fools; it is the le thty are foolish enough to allow to 
govern them. bad, porters one may say 
that here even though this place is the heart of a despotism 


—but where empire-making and keeping are concerned 
democracy is worse. 

“The English, as you have seen in the House of Commons, 
elect one party to carry on the business of the nation, and 
another to prevent them doing so, and then some of them 
elect another * —those little Englanders, as they call 
them—that, I believe, is the way they spell traitor in 
England, and then of course——” 

“They proceed to prove the wisest of men wrong in what 
he said about there being wisdom in the multitude of coun- 
sellors,” said the Princees, putting down her fish knife and 
fork in despair. 

“Exactly,” said the Prince, handing her the menu. 
“This fish is intolerable. A continent that can produce no 
better fish than this hardly deserves a better rule than that 
of the Boers. Yes, it is really quite etic to see what is 


actually the greatest empire in the world befooled and defied 
by alittle enopenet: y state like this almost entirely 
encircled by British possessions. I wonder how far these 


good Boers would have got with their armaments if the 
Sitka territory had been Russian instead of 
rr : 

“And I wonder,” eaid the Princess with a little, low 
laugh, “what sort of an answer our good friend the 
Secretary would have got if he had sent that divinely impu- 
dent message of his to the Nevski Prospekt instead of 
Downing Street ?” 

“ An instant summons to disarm backed by the dispatch 
of fifty thousand troops,” said the Prince with a not very | 
pleasant smile, “Russia allows no open sores like this in” 
the midst of her dominions. But there—that is somewhat 
idle talk, for Russia is not cursed with politicians, and go 
she has never had an Amajuba Hill.” 

Here the waiter came with the inevitable cutlets, and 
when he had put them down and filled the empty coffee-cupse 
Prince Paul went on in his low, gentle voice: 

“Really it is almost pathetic to stand by and watch the 
beginning of the of the greatest empire the world 
has over seen. I am their enemy, as every good Russian 
must be, and yet I say the sight is pitiful, for the English 
are a gallant race and have done many wonders in the 
world; but that was in the old days before telegraphs 
= invented to paralyse the hands of the real empire- 

yr. 

“They acted on their own judgment and of their own 
strength, and before the news got home or politicians had 
time to mar] about it the Empire was richer by a province 
or two. Nowadays if a little freebooting © ition is 
arranged news home, orders flash back, and before 
tho expedition has got twenty miles on its road it is disowned 
and denounced, all aid is cut off, and the result is——” 

Doornkop!” said the Princess softly with one of her 
eweotest smiles. “Ah, well, we manage theee things a 
little better in Russia, don’t we? But still you must 
confess that this little coup d’état of the Secretary has been 
most exactly sofar. Whata useful man we should 
make of him it egehone Di 

“Yes,” said the with an approving nod. “ He is 
undou! a most capable young man, but you must 
remember Uncle Paul aad the General are also very 
able old men. ‘To.my mind Leyds has shown his greatest 
cleverness in making them act upon his views as though 
they were their own. I consider that to be the acme of 
statesmanship ina man.” 

And the result?” asked the Princess, putting her elbow 
on the table and leaning her chin in the palm of her hand. 
What is your candid opinion of that?” 


‘For the present, at least,” replied the Prince very 
bree | there can only be one result, and that is the 
natural itimate consequence of the policy of fatuity 


tempered wi ht which the British Government has 
e last yearorso. The sages of Downing 
th have been sitting still and watching the Boers arming 
oughout the totmtry, and meanwhile they have been 
eeeuaaliy sending two or three hundred men into their 
tide lominions to fight the ni; , apparently thinking that 
“They, mst kno bite epee English polit 
m w, even if t! are English politicians, 
egy en pe lege kon 
i are isloyal but ex - 
ingly well armed. At Teast if Gon't know now they will 
to- ” caloulations are correct, 
be between eighty and 


The conquest of a continent. Read 


A i ave are busy with the 
niggers in Matabililand, were to turn out there would be 
much more than twenty thousand of them, and of these not 
muuch more than five or six thousand would be actually 
trained to fight; while these Boers are always in trainin 
for their own peculiar style of warfare. No, I don’t thi 
there can be any doubt about tho result—at least the 
immediate result.” 

“And after that?” the Princess murmured inquiringly 
over the edge of her coffee-cup, 

“Ah!” said the Prince even more deliberately than 
before. “That is trenching on a much wider question. 
You see South Africa, with its gold and diamonds, and its 
illimitable agricultural possibilities is hardly the kind of 
country that could be properly left to the tender mercies of 
such people as these. ‘They will do a useful work in striking 
the blow that will detach a large portion of the British 
Empire, for when the English Colossus has lost such a bi 
limb as this it may reasonably be expected to bleed 
appropriately. But after that—well, we shall see. By the 
way, I hope Ostroff got tuat telegram allright. Ah, the 
idea just struck me at the right time. Here comes Dmitri 
with what looks like his answer.” 

He took the brick-red envelope and opened it, then with 
a glance at the contents he threw the paper across to Vavara 
and said: 

“You see the luggage is coming up at once. That will 
do, Dmitri, Sxcept that we shall want a carriage for the 
station in fifteen minutes.” Then as Dmitri disappeared he 
went on: “ How very much better that form of communi- 
cation is than cypher. I wonder what Mr. Secretary 
Leyds as censor of telegrams would have thought if he could 
have guessed the meaning of that.” 

“I would rather know,” laughed the Princess, ‘‘ what 
our dear and deluded young friend will say, probably under 
his breath, when he gets the news of the friendly visit of 
our Eastern squadron to Delagoa Bay just twenty-four 
hours before the Germans are expec By-the-way, 
papa,” she went on with the most perfect coolness, “ it’s a 
decided pity that this excellent young man is married to a 
staid Dutch vrow, isn’t it, though, of course, that can’t be 
allowed to matter? Do you think he is in a fair way to fall 
in love with me? I decidedly thought he was last night, 
but of course that may only be my feminine vanity ; you 
would look on with moro dispassionate eyes.” 

“ As far as my own experience takes me,” said the Prince 
with an approving smile, “I should be inclined to say that 
it won’t be very long before youll have him at your 
feet. Without any flattery, I have never seen the comedy 
played better. If Iam any judge of male human nature I 
should describe him as a man who, after several successful 
comedies in that line, is kei | to play his fieaS tregogye 

“ And yet you know, my dear Vavara,” he went on with a 
quizzical note running through his voice and a slight 
crinkling at the corners of his eyes, “if anything were to 
happen—which the Fates forfend—to Madame, there are 
many meaner destinies than might befal the wife of s man 
Pi mend a “pee , handsome, and very able man like 
Ley who will probably before long be dent of the 
United States of South Africa, with practically illimitable 
wealth at his command, and the means of buying a well- 
equi fleet or two, and setting-up in business as a 
fledged Republican despot—for I suppose he and his 
Hollanders will take their cue from South America in the 
matter of governing.” 

“« If L did not seo that you were joking, papa, I should be 
inclined to be angry,” said the Princess with a faint flush on 
her cheeks and a flashin hereyes. “ What! —A Hollander, 
and a man who would have to become a widower first. 
Why I would sooner marry an Englishman. Now I think 
it’s time to go and get ready,” and with that she rose from 
her chair and walker tow: the door followed by the eyes 
of every man and woman in the room. 

The Prince finished his coffee and went after her with a soft 
little chuckle at her last words. As he reached the vestibule 
a Victoria drawn by a beautiful pair of greys pulled up at 

(4 


the door, and the next moment the Secretary was sta 

before him holding out his hand. . 
Vavara was about half way upthe first flight of the broad 
stairs in front of the door. As she stopped and turned half 
round to see who the new arrival was, the youn Doctor 
looked up and thought he had never seen & more utiful 
icture. She turned and came downstairs again, looking 
Tor all the world like a girl who has unexpectedly met the 
man who may be her lover, and the pretty lips which a 
minute or two before had been curled in scorn at the mention 
of his name were smiling their sweetest as she answered 


his mornin; ting. 

“Tt in pied to ues that your late hours have had no evil 
effect on you, Princess,” he gaid as his hand closed on hers. 

“Late hours?” she said. “We don’t call two o'clock 
very late at home. We don’t go to bed with the sun you 
know as your good, simple-minded peasants do here. I can 
assure you I passed a most excellent night. And you, Mr. 
Secretary ?” . 

“T never elept better or dreamed pleasanter droams in 
my life,” he said with more meaning in his tone than his 
words. 

“Tam gure you deserve them, whatever they were,” she 
said with a smile of delightful frankness, “for I have no 
doubt you were working pretty hard over yonder.’ 

“How do yon know that?” he said a trifle sharply. 

Her eyes met his witha steady glance of perfect innocence 
and frankness as she replied: ais : 

“TJ saw your shadow on tho blind just as I was putting 
my light out. Now I must go and put my hat on, Our 
carriage will be here in a minute or two.” : 

“But I have brought mine with the purpose of askin, 
you to make use of it, if you will so far honour it and me.” 

Vavara shot a quick glance at her father who instantly 
took the cue and said : : 

“Really, Mr. Secretary, you are allowing us to get too 


Mr. George Griffith's 
of which appear in 
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Secretaries either,” the Princess murmured just 
audibly, as with a pretty half nod towards them, she turned 
and went up the 
stairs 6 

“ We have time 
to divide a emall 


“His 
Honour won't be 
coming up for 
nearly _half-an- 
hour yet so wecan 
easily be at tho 
station before 


the truth I 5 
not be sorry if you 
will join me, for I 


sleep last nig 
and plenty of hard 
work — seeing 
that all the pre- 
parations for to- 
day werein proper 
order, you know.” 

“Tshall be most happy,” said the Prince. “Yes, I suppose 

ou had rather a busy night, and you will have even a 

usier day I ume,” he went on as they sat down at one 
of the side tables in the vestibule and a waiter brought the 
wine. “It will be a spectacle which I can assure you I shall 
consider ita t privilege to witness. The concourse of 
a brave people celebrating the freedom which its own valour 
won from a powerful tyrant.” 

“ From a tyrant that once was powerful, you mean, Prince,’ 
said the Secretary with a sneer that he took no trouble to 
dlsguise, “ A nation that could make such an unmitigated 
fool of itself as England made of hervelf after Amajuba may 
safely be looked —— as what the French call un pouvoir fini. 
Besides England is not ruled by statesmen now; she only 
has politicians, and with them one can do anything.” 

“ As you did over the Jameson business, eh?” laughed the 
Prince as he raised his glass to his lips. “Well, I am no 
friend of these grasping English as I think I told you last 
night, so here’s to the drawing of the Lion’s fangs, or such 
stumps as he may have left, and prosperity to the United 
States of South Africa—and their future President!” 


The eyes of the two men met ae the last words were 
Secretary’s face 


ken slowly 
flushed, and his 
eyes kindled, but 
Prince Paul's 
was as calm as 
if he had uttered 
the merest com- 


and deliberately. The 


~) 


voice. : 
present I will 

content myself 
with thanking 
youforit. Here’s ~ 


to all you say.” 
Thon the 
drained _ their 
glasses together 
and the Prince 
heard the 
Secretary’sclink 


ever so faintly 
against his 

teeth. His eyes were fixed on the staircase and the flush 
on his cheeks had deepened. The Prince looked round 
and, as he expected, saw his daughter coming down the 
stairs, 


CHAPTER IV. 
AmasuBa Dar, 1896. 

A rgaxty pretty woman seldom looks more fascinating 
than she does when she is frowning humouredly ; at 
least so the Secro' thought when Vavara came towards 
the table looking mock displeasure at the empty 
champagne glasses, and saying : 

“ Mr. Secretary, this is hardly what I expected to find ona 
of the leaders of a simple-lived, pastoral people doing a few 
minutes after eight o’clock in the morning. I hope you are 
not beginning to — them with the wickednesses of 
European civilisation. You know the example of those in 
high places goes far.” 

There was an undercurrent of irony, almost indeed of 
chaff running through her tone that the Doctor hardl 
relished. He somehow didn’t like the idea that sho should 
know tbe Boer character as he knew it. He felt that if she 
did, not even the leader of such a people could hope to stand 
very high in her favour. Still he comforted himself with 
the thought that after all she could not know very much 
and that only from hearsay probably in England, and 
everybody knew the truth was never told there about the 
Boers except perhaps by the Little Englanders whom the 
Boers themselves laughed at, As he rose from his seat he 


said: 
“T plead guilty, Princess, to the champagne if not to the 


reat story, “ Briton or Boer?” the opening chapters 


Rati ht Rae 


—, 
aes 


Nihilists in Pretoria?” Fs 


“No,” said the Baron. “Only Outlanders and English- 
men.” 

“To say nothing of German Jews and Hollanders,” added 
the Prince with a gentle smile. “I wonder which will 
prove the most dangerous in the i, ee But really the 
old gentleman seems to like to be 3 

As ware saying this a small, neat brougham drawn 
by a pair of bright bays was coming up the road ata rattling 
trot in the midst of a cloud of dust. Six mounted police in 
black patent riding boots, close fitting white breeches, blue 
tunics and white spiked helmete wae in front; two more 
were at each side, and six behind, each with a loaded Te- 
volver at his hip and the butt of a loaded rifle resting on 
his thigh. . 

Tho Guard stood to attention as the carriage ap roached. 
It pulled up at the end of the double line, a couple of sen- 
tries strode forward, one opened the door and the two stood, 


You mag eall 4¢:a relic of the hed habits I 

‘eaid very sweetly. “In Berlin, I: 

have: attended to. 
it ia cured.” 


“ Ah, yes, 
where: went to 
ores haw } 


: tes ht’s work, | one on either side of it, with the rifles at the salute. 
ghe Bes Vavara saw & 
OE big, ageing 
form, almost 
elephantine in 


shape and propor- 
: tions, climb down 
dawkwardly 
4 through the 
narrow door. It 
was arrayed in 
shiny broadcloth, 
and a broad sash, 
ie at = sora 

G) ornmen 
=" affected by Good 
ey on par- 
ade, had been ap- 

tly thrown over 
the badly-fitting frock 
coat, which, as usual, 
was buttoned by a 
single button across tho 
chest. 
As the figure turned 
she saw a few orders 
and stars sparkling on 
the black cloth A 
not icularly good 
silk hat was planted 
firmly on the back of a big head, and from under it looked a 
very big, red face set off by a long, ragged fringe of grey 
hair that ran from ear to ear under the heavy chin. 

Then the figure turned again, after bobbing clumsily in 
acknowledgment of the salute of the Guards, and helped the 
female counterpart of iteelf out of the carriage, after which 
Oom Paul and Tant’ Sanna walked up arm in arm between 
the files of the Guard, attended by the members of the 
Executive, hat in hand. 

A few moments later the presentation took place and 
ty,.| Princess_Vavara felt her dainty little hand resting in the 

_limp grasp of a-huge hairless paw, and found h looki 
” | ap into one of the. most grossly animal faces she had 
seen. an alm i 


anid the Secretary. 
left it. They never seamed to think the country worth 


“ But it must have cost a deal of money to make all 
is change. Where on earth did it all come from? From 
the mizrea‘I suppose.” : 


the 
and rich enough to do it, I suppose.” 
ndoubtedly, but they have no ideas beyond money- 
oftheir aboutreform, Why, justi e, 
in that fiasco which they call the Revolution they never p 
rail or cub a wire until one of their most prominent 
) Park Station to Roodeport on a 


up a few rails to vent the 
to our people at ibragersdorp 
rode down on was the ammuni- 


pulled up the rails behind instead 
i What can you do with people like that 

them ?” 

“And yet you are to practically admit the whole 

lotto the Prapchioe today ; ; 
“Yes, we are—on. certain conditions, which you will hear 

from the President’s. ion.” 


Le @ it 


H 


The exy was silent for a moment, during: which he 
gevea. little, et hia: handsome moustache, then he said 


“Bor: the: 
— te. 


being presen’ 
: -party with the élite of the Executive boarded 
the special train, and left the station amidst a chorus of 
cheers, and asalvo of rifle-shots. 
ill.| At Johannesburg there was a tremendous ovation waiting 
for the good President who was about to do the loyal Ont- 
lauders justice at last, and at Krugersdorp the train seemed 
to Vavara to be through innumerable multitudes 
of people and whole towns of white-tented wi: ns. 
Indeed, as she said to the Secretary, she could never have 
believed there were 80 many people in all the Transvaal. 
There was very little interest either for Prince Paul or 
his daughter until the President rose on the platform 
under the base of the Monument of Independence to 
make his _ long- 


as,was only natural seeing 
bout half of them had served their time in the 


platform and the 
monument and 
| watched the vary- 
ing waves of ex- 
pression thatswept 
over them she saw 
that every man 
pa _woman = : 
jangin: on e A RNS 
rough fast-fo ing & 

words as thoug! 
they were the very * 
.| words of life and ! 

death, as in good 
truth they were ‘ 
destined one day 
tobe. And when 
et al 
pre an aS 2 
ag she and her a SE 
father were for it by their pein knowledge, it seemed 
to come upon both of them like a thunderclap out of the 


natureand justifiable importance. ee 
joined the other members of the Executive io 
were waiting to receive the President, 


look. quite picturesque dressed like those men in the 
eer ef ose hats that you see going dong beside tie 


“ =a th yon eee His Honour himself,” whispered the 
Baron with a wicked twinkle in his eyes, “but for Heaven's 
eske have your facial muscles well under control. Ah, there 


he comes} ””: 
What. , Waelike turn-out for the ruler. of sucha, 


lo ,”” said the Princess in a low tone to the 
Boron. a ‘ -himeclf isinot ‘guarded like 


The. conqpest, of: % continent. 


The President had begnn 
the brave deeds of the Voortrekkers: and 
the War of Independence.. Then he went on to,the reform 


appear in 


a) J se ase : F aR « Px: “a F 
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movement in Johannesburg and the Jameson Rad ana ai, 
. 2 his 
prone pe Proclamation itself © read it 


Hands 
a grew pale for that 
last pregnant ph proclaimed the abrogati 
Convention of Lontion, and the absolute in pom 
the South African Republic, and restricted the promised 
franchise to those of the Outlanders who were ready, not 
only to abjure their allegiance to their own countries, but 
to spend their means and, if necessary, shed their blood in 
defence of the land which henceforth would claim therm 
absolutely as its own. _ 

As the President thundered out the last words ho threw 
the parchment down and launched out into an exhortation 
aglow with rugged eloquence, calling upon his people an. 
his children to stand by him in the last great struselo of 
the life that he had devoted to them and their county 
Suddenly in the midst of his pocnae he stopped, pickid 
up a little bundle from the table, and shook it out. 

It was a Union Jack. 

A mighty chorus of howls and hoots and hisses instan:ly 
greeted the hated flag, and in the midst of it the Prositunt 
spread it out before them, Then with a sudden wrem) 
of his powerful hands he ripped it in twain, and, flin-in 
the two pieces to the ground, he shouted at the ten vt 
his great voice: : 

“So shall Africa be torn from England! We and ony 
fathers made Africa, and we will have it. Our brethren in 
the South are only waiting to join hands, as they }:ave 
pcg | joined hearts, with us, What we have won with 
the rifle we will keep with the rifle. Stand fast fur tie 
Land, my children, and the God of your fathers will staid 
by you! By to-morrow morning there will be a hundr.) 
thousand burghers under arms from tho Krokodil to the 
Cape. Do not you bethe last among them, my children, 
Strike straight and hard for land and home and freedom. 
Stand side by side as brothers should, and forget n+ 
Eendracht maakt Macht!” * 

No words could even faintly depict the scene wiich 
followed when the storm of cheering had dicd down into the 
calm of reaction. Great, rugged, grim-faced men whese 
whole lives had been battles with the wildernczs an thn 
enemies of the Land fell into each others’ arms and sobbed 
like children. Some caught up their wives or little ones in 
their arms and kissed them frantically, and some erippel 
the barrels of their peemes : 
rifles with one hand, 
and the hand of a 
friend or a comrade 
with the other, and 
eye met eye in a 
silence that said 
—_ than ego 

ut on the great 
deputation that 
come from 
Johannes! to 
present an address 
of thanks to the 
President 


Pog 


given to them but \ 

the choice between : 

commercial ruin and taking arms bam the country of 
their birth. To refuse the Franchise would, they well 
knew, mean confiscation and expulsion, even if they got 
off with their lives. To t it meant, in addition 
to treason, taking the chances of a long and bitter 
war which would bring paralysis of industry, stoppage of 


“trade and financial panic as certainly as the rising = 


ht the daylight. 

When the first shock of el ae had passed they were 
staring mutely into each: faces, A prominent citizen 
and-millionaire who had been appointed to read the address 


a gent — & fealy tos thi ee 
“We are spoofe: : an ns 0 es 
These chaps: can’t play a steaight game; the Lord didut 


make them that en the Old Man’s got us on toast 
this time and of 


I’ hanged if I 

“Yes,” jerked out another member, “I’m taking the next 
‘train back to Johnny’shb 
get while we have whole 8.” et] 

And so they went, sadder and wiser men, to await tho 
bursting of the cloud that had so suddenly fallen and blut- 
ted out what they had eo fondly believed to be the geluen 
dawn of better days for the Rand. 


ee ee 
®* Union makes strength,” the motto of the South African Rey be 
(To be continued.) 


Your Character from yout Handwriting. 
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i ‘eix stamps and a stamp"! 
whee this should. be ane ; ntoald bo marked 
“ GrarnoLoarsr,” forwarded. to Pearson's Weekly 


Read Mr. George Griffith’a great story, ‘Briton or Boer?” the opening chapters 
of. witteh Gils ‘week's issue. 
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FICTION. 


SOMETIMES IT HAPPENS SO. 


How did she know his heart was hers P 
He spoke no word 

Of love to her; how did she know 

That when she passed, or touched him—so—~ 
His pulse was stirred P 


How did she read his secret thoughts, 
And never err P 

How did she know her glances thrilled 

His soul? That all his heart was filled 
With love for her P 


How did she know their life would be 
One grand, sweet song ? 

To tell the truth, she didn’t know 

These things. She thought that they were so, 
But she was wrong ! 


oe eS 


THe ORIGIN OF THE STEP-LADDER.—There is a wide 


difference among scientific men as to the origin of the 
coumon domestic step-ladder. a some it is held that 
the step-ladder is simply the wild ladder of the back 
‘ard, modified by centuries of domestication. Others 
ieleys that it is a hybrid between the centre table and 
the chair, and at it bears only an accidental 
yesenitblance to the wild ladder. Radically different as 
these two theories are, there is much to be said in 
support of each of them. 

There is no doubt the step-ladder serves the same 
purpose within doors that is served by the wild ladder 
out of doors. This, however, proves nothing. The 
terrier dog and the cat are both used for rat-catching, 
lit no one pretends that they are nearly related. That 
there is a resemblance in name between the step-ladder 
and the wild ladder is also without any real bearing upon 
the yuestion of the relationship between the two. The 
horse and the clothes-horse are both familiarly known as 
horses, but no one imagines that they belong to the 
sume family. If the step-ladder is descended from the 
wild ladder, the comparative anatomy of tho two must 
furnish the best and almost the only conclusive 
evidence. 

Now, we find that the anatomy of the step-ladder 
beara scarcely any resemblance to that of the wild 
ladder. The former is quadrupedal, the latter bipedal. 
This alone fixes an enormous Forel age them, and 
there is probably no learned inian who would 

can be directly developed from 
a biped without i through any intermediate 
8 there is not the faintest 
rudimen: 
the si 


evidence of anatomy is concerned, we must admit that it 
directly contradiota the supporters of the theory that the 
step-ladder is desived immediately, or even remotely, 
from the wild ladder, 

Let us = a — to = ee of the 
opposing t! '. is very probable that in the 
preceding the it was a common practice for 
the housewife who wished ta take down the curtains to 

lace a chair on the centre table and then to mount 

rom one to the other. It is claimed that we have 
bere the true origin of the step-ladder. Like the table, 
it is quadru , and the of its steps are con- 
tained in the two steps whieh axe formed when a chair 
is superimposed upon the table. Comparative anatomy, 
as well as hypothetical history, supports the theory 


that the ladder spri from the union of the chair 
and the table although {¢ must be confeseed that it 


does not throw any light on the origin of the hinges, 
which form one of the leading characteristics of the 
wep dicen ee 

though the testimony of comparative anatomy 
seems fatal to the theory of a close relationship between 
the etep-ladder and the wild ladder, the moment we 
investigate the moral qualities and compare the habits 
of the two we find a startling resemblance. The ladder 
is uniformly wild and dangerous. It is fond of hurling 
to the groand the trusting individual who mounts upon 
it, and it frequently fi upon. unoffending persons 
With every symptom of murderous fury. 

It is also rnal in: ite habits, and will frequently 
wander miles away during the night. So well known is 
this habit, that careful men habitually chain up their 
ladders or lock them in the coach-house. There was a 


minister of Tooting who this precaution only 
for a single night last winter, and in the morning his 
ladder had disap ‘A’ week afterwards it was 


who resided five 


found in the back yard of a curate, 
who asserted that 


miles from the minister's house, and 


the ladder followed him home one night, in spite of his 
utmost efforte to drive it back by throwing stones at it 
“A ihe ne ‘aaa jong isaly the charac 
n we same . 
inticn, Le apite of ita inatlensive look, it delights to 
do ali the injury in its . Inaddition to the modes 
of attack ‘by Qhe wild lodder, it uses its 


NE Mee, LE IPT PE hee a eT 
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fore-legs with which to inflict painful and dangerous 
kicks. In the spring and autumn, when curtains are 
taken down, and picture frames are dusted, the surface 
of the ladies of the household is to a great extent black 
and blue with the bruises thus inflicted. 

The step-ladder, with atrocious cunning, often lies 


a view either to find cats or robbers, and walks within. the 
clutches of a step-ladder stretched at full length on the 
floor, is egies | an unrecognisable mass of bruises, 
broken glass, and spilled paraffin by the time that help 
comes to release him. 

_ Men have been known to tangle themselves up 80 
inextricably with a prone and vicious step ladder that 
they have continued to fall over it for hours at a time. 
Among the whole family of domestic funiture, there is 
none that compares in subtle malignity with the 
treacherous and cruel step-ladder. 

That the step-ladder will roam vast distances if left 
unfastened during cither day or night everyone is 
aware. No matter where it may be left, it will never be 
found in the same place unless it has been securely 
fastened. Many a man has left a step-ladder in the 
front parlour when summoned to cease hanging pictures 
and to come to dinner, but almost invariably he has 
found that ladder either in the attic or duwn in the 
cellar when the dinner has come to an end. 
Step-ladders left incautiously on the front step of 
town houses have been known to wander from house to 
house throughout the entire street. 

We thus see that while the step-ladder seems to be 
anatomically related to the table and chair, it is morally 
closely allied to the wild back-yard ladder. From 
which has it been developed? We are as yet far from 
being in a position to decide this question, and for the 
present we must leave the scientific men to quarrel 
over it, as they have done for many fruitless years. 


—_——> fo 


WE leg to denounce the habit of visitors kissing the 
baby. A strictly pathological view of the subject leads 
to the belief that the best way is to kiss the mother, 
when she is young and pretty, and let her give it to 
the infant. 


Mrs. YOUNGHUSBAND: “ Well, Aunt Jane, how did 
you like the concert?” 

Aunt Jane: “Uh, pretty well; but it kind o’ spoilt 
the effect to see that man up in front pretending to 


’ 


drum on nothin’.” 
—— ie 


THe pretty girl was lavishing a wealth of affection on 
her mastiff, and the very soft young man was watching 
her. 


“I wich I were a dog,” he said laughingly. 
“ Don’t worry,” she replied, “ you'll grow.” 


—_-1-—_ 


“ Now, then,” said a physician cheerfully to a patient, 
“ you have got along far enough to indulge in a little 
animal food, and——” 

“No, you don’t, doctor,” interrupted the patient; 
“ T’ve suffered enough on your gruel and slops, and I'd 
starve sooner than begin on hay and oats.” 


A Lucrative Business. — Baroness: “The bad 
times do not allow of my keeping a man servant at a 
fixed salary. But I have an idea that may turn out 
profitable for both of us. It is my intention to give 
afternoon teas three times a week, and the tips which 

ou will receive in abundance from the guests I will 
honestly divide with you.” 


2 —————————————— 


HOW DO YOU SIGN YOUR NAME? 


Y am not an autograph collecting fiend by nature. Yet 
the signatures of all the millions of men and women who 
read P.W. would form a collection of which an editor might 
well be proud. A prize of a Gentleman's Silver Watch, ora 
Lady’s Gold Half-Hunter is therefore offered to the reader 
of P.W. whose autograph is considered tho best. The 
signatures which are sent in will be submitted to an expert 
in handwriting, whose decision will rest on such various 
considerations as neatness, legibility, picturesquencss, and 
defiance of imitation. Below the signature the full name 
and address must be clearly given. The watches, which are 
extremely handsome, are guaranteed for five years by the 
maker, Mr. H. E. Peck, of Ludgate Hill. 

With each attempt, which must be clearly marked 
“ Autograph,” one shilling is to be inclosed for the Fresh 
Air Fund. If you are unsuccessful, you will at least have 
provided more than one child with a whole day’s outing 
in the country; and if you are successful, you will have 
done this and gained something worth 126 shillings in 
return for 1s, 


Read Mr. George Griffith’s great 
ef which appeer 


im this week's Issue. 


down at night in the upper or lower hall, to wait for | 


casual victims. The man who gets upin the night with |, lawyer or a soldier, or both 
, ; 
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FACTS, 


BEHEADED turtles can find their way back to their 
watery home. 


Every President of the United States has been either 


THE largest bronze statue in existence is in St. 


Petersburg. It represents Peter the Great, and weighs 
1,100 tons, 


Tue West India migratory cra} is the only creature 
that is born in the sea, matures in fresh water, and 
passes its adult life on land. 


THE struggle in Portugal, the result of which was 
the placing of Isabella on the throne and the dethrone- 
ment of Dom Miguel, was conducted by means of cipher 
advertisements in the TIMEs. 


THE Medical Society of Berne has inaugurated a plan 
for the suppression of press notices of suicides, as it has 
been observed that epidemics of suicides, 9 called, come 
from “ suggestion,” acquired through punted accounts 
of them. 

THE new yacht for the Emperor of Russia is a boat 
of 5,200 tons displacement. Her length is 370ft., 
breadth 50ft. 6in.,and depth 33ft. 6in. She has been 
fitted with engines of 10,00U horse power, and is valued 
at £130,000. 

Neary every English flagship carries eight and 
every cruiser four fully qualified divers, whose duty it is 
to repair any damage sustained by the vessel below 
the water line, clearing the propellers and recovering 
the anchors. 


A GerMAN doctor, who has been collecting 
information about the habits of long-lived persons, finds 
that the ee eat A those who attained old age indulged 
in late hours. Eight out of ten persons over eighty 
never went to bed till well into the small hours, and did 
not get up again till late in the day. 


In London alone theve are more than one hundred thou- 
sand young women between the ages of twenty and thirty- 
five serving behind the bar. Of these over four hundred 
are the daughters, sisters, or nieces of clergymen, two 
hundred are the daughters of army officers, while nearly 
as many are the daughters of physicians and surgeons. 


Man has a rival in the art of shaving in a South 
American bird called the “ motmot,” which actually 
begins shaving on arriving at maturity. Naturally 
adorned with long blue tail feathers, it is not satisfied 
with them in their natural state, but with its beak nips 
off ae web on each side for a little oval tuft at the end 
of each. 


OnE of the greatest prizes that ever fell to the lot of 
a medical man was that awarded to Dr. Dimsdale, for 
many years a Hertford physician. That gentleman 
went to Russia in the year 1768, and inoculated the 
Empress Catherine and her son. For this service he 
received a fee of £12,000, and waa also rewarded with a 
ion for life of £500 per annum, and the rank of 

m of the empire. 


In former times chapels were commonly built on 
bridges at the entrance of towns and vi , but the 
custom bas long since fallen into disuse, and very few of 
these structures remain to-day. One of the beet exist- 
ing imens may be seen at Rotherham. It stands on 
the bridge crossing the Don, and was built in 1483. 
Leland mentions it in 1550. After long service asa 
religious edifice it was transformed into a town gaol. 
Now it has become a dwelling-house and tobacconist’s 
shop. 


EVERYONE is familiar with the phenomenon of echoes. 
In a cave in the Pantheon, the guide, by striking the 
flap of his coat, makes a noise equal to a twelve-pound 
cannon’s report. The singularity is noticed, in a lesser 
degree, in the Mammot Cave in Kentucky. In the 
cave of Smellin, near Viborg, in Finland, a cat or dog 
thrown in will make a screaming echo, lasting some 
minutes. Pliny tells of a cave in Dalmatia, where a 
stone tossed in would raise a perfect storm. Fingal’s 
Cave, on the Isle of Staffa, has an abnormally developed 
echo. 


EXPERIMENTS have been made by A. M. Bleile upon 
dogs, in order to determine the cause of death in electric 
shock. The conclusion reached is that for a given 
animal in normal condition as to health, a definite 
amount of electrical energy will produce fatal results. 
It is thought that the action of the electrical discharge 
ig to contract the arteries, and increase the pressure of 
the blood, and that death is due to inability on the part 
of the heart to sustain the increased pressure of the 
blood so produced. Port-mortem examinations seem 
to show that the passage of the current does not cause 
any anatomical disintegration. 


I heveby uy that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been pes up fo Avaust th, 
1896, and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railieay Accident to the extent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named in th 
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Fee ote heen a EeN saltheal die td, ; oat cape AE 34 BSEY : sere : ge . areerS = — 
p HOME. Pion in ied fee put a Mttls vaseline on the of, then rub the : i testablegten etait ttc fat, 
- & Paes mone Pasricutasty yor Lapis. and work it till if softens. This will not be done all at “A on 


once. (Reply to FULFOED.) 


Clean Cloudy Decanters tos: Hix sler 

it in the decanter, and shake it well. Rinse 

"4 hiy in several waters to remove all traces of 

ean 

are always used by a laundress 

mca aie for Eenleg chicte. If you = 

‘our carpenter, he easily prepare one for you, an 

5 doubt if you need it, the Loar would lend you a 
pattern board. (Reply fo InquiRzER.) 


Make this Whiting Mixture for your 
St . Boil one quart of water with a cake of pipe- 

epe : clay, one tablespoonful of carbonate of lime, 
three ounces of. size, und the same quantity of stone 
blue. Stir while it boils together, and, when cold, use. 
(Reply to Boro.) 


The Heliotrope Sachet Powder wa?*'t 


raw 
it. This will b up the pile and mak equal 
new. (Reply Dagon fe deed cal ~— ta 


° Should the eye, forehead, or any part of 
Bruises. the body ‘be badly” breieg ta 
blackened by a fall or blow, immediately apply to the 
injured a cloth wrung out of ve hot water, 
Chan eit constantly until the iadeeed, The moist 
heat liquefies the blood which has been brought near 
the surface by the blow, and makes it circulate again in 
ite proper channel. Use hot water for a bruise, but 
never cold. 


. - Take one pound and a half 
Apricot Bi andy. of viola’ dintis ca, én, 


a] 

and prick with a knitting nestle: bruise the kernels 
Place fruit and kernels in a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
pour over them a pint of brandy; cork tightly, and let 
them infuse for a month. Strain, prees the fruit to 
obtain all their juice, and sweeten with three-quarters of 
a pint of syrup. Bottle and cork for keeping. (Reply to 
Inpran READER.) 


Ioosut will be i to anewer, in this page, ions of 
ae Feet apen heeetild matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Homm Nores. 


’ ° added to vies will 

Bakers’ Raspings tyicken ana brown them. 

| Never Leave Meat re roel 

wish to remind my readers, is merely a compound of rags, 

lime, fibre and substances, with acids and various 

intermixed,.and consequently, when damp, 

-qhoald not touch eatables. 

two} of naphtha and cover the parta thoroughly 

“ok This 5 ration has oat 


to damp. The wall-paper can be‘applied in | always have pleasure in repeating. Mix together and ; . 
the usual manner Shen once is | al pane Cweg @ coarse Bieve elf pound of orris root, a Picnic Buns ™¥ be made most inexpensively 
_ i . quarter of pound of rose leaves, two ounces of powdered as follows: One pound of flour, 
The Fire Hand Grenade Recipe | Tonquin beans, half a grain of musk, and two drops of | two og , two ounces of lard, two ounces of butter, one 
fs required eo here it is: Fill thin glass bottles | essence of almonds. Ctosly to SACHET.) a ; nm 0 ying one ounce of Sprig ae pg Ere e 
containing i saturated solution ° ere a * large teaspoonfal ream ar, an 
common salt. . cs Pring ks out, mee tees A Good Cold Breakfast Dish. constant half that quantity of carbonate of soda. Rub all th: 
bottles with sufficient force to break them, into the dry ts , except the carbonate of soda 


which dissolve in the milk, and work all into a stiff 
dough. Place on a greased tin with two forks and 
ornament each with pieces of candied-peel. Brush over 
with milk and sift sugar over. Bake in a sharp oven. 


Baked Tomatoes and Eggs. Cut two rip: 


tomatoes in 
halves, take out what seeds you can and cut a little 
alice off the bottom of each piece so that it will stand 


ta is Oo 
pepper and salt, for two hours. Pour into a mould, and 
when cold it will be solid. Serve cold. 


out, 
ee - makes an excellent dish for 


ing ily at a very small cost. wal pe, and-then beat it up. To aes 


r, -e of add a quarter of a pound of sugar, three | evenly. Scatter and salt over and a few pieces 

Stew slowly s pound i ee reall hasten eggs, an ounce Ind a half of fresh | of bivear, Bake tes Bt fa tle Gvandor tencuimutes, 

“Then a it with salt, and butter, and a quarter of a d of breadcrumbs. | Have a piece of buttered toast ready, cut to the size of 

b~ oe ~~ and cAdather anes ol becom, fad the tomatoes, place a piece of tomato on each. Pre. 

Rersley, . Gai acid Vikves Gee pare as many poached eggs as you have pieces of 

i ihe Bee ain, Spring tm the conthor thoroughly. Pat the mixture into a buttered dish, and | tomato, so as to put one on each piece of tomato and 

wale, few pieces of onion oe with rit ’a cloth | bake for half-an-hour. Strew a little sifted sugar over | toast. Scatter chopeed paraley over, and you will have 
; and boil for two hours. This, served with boiled the pudding before serving. & very savoury brea dish. 


Leicestershire Curd Cheese Cakes. Thi* Dutch Stew. Hays dhont two pounds of shin 


recipe cut it into three-inch 

; ‘ was given me at a farm where the cheese cakes were dest ik on ts ‘teh com ‘eink anda halt 

Make Sealing-War the following way:| very famous. Take a pint and a half of new milk, | “Joya ss; act it ot stew with gue : 
Rec li Melt four ounces of at curdle it with a Eexpoontal of 6 rennet. ol cold water or pay ee ol es Mises 


Break the curd with a wooden spoon, and drain the | . 5), to also some .long da ; 
rding to taste, ‘ pepper, and simmer 
gently for one hour and a. Prepare some youny 


whey from it. Add to the curd one well-beaten egg, a 
te. iled 


cheypedannd pa -Psvor wi sugar: | wpite-hearted cabbage, which has been 
Soaring t cape “hb dil ree ¥'e colander, dnd Isy-in the pan wit! 
lemon rind to taste.’ Line some -pans with {ood |" | , in the pan with 
put RD} fill with the ixtare 4 and bake. Pes es Po stew cook for hour, then 


: k 
rvé, “Those who like spiced stews should add a little 
On a of mired apios aud a few piooee of lean bacon. 
Syrups for Iced Drinks, 22° pound o 
sugar, one break- 
fastcupful of water, one ounce of citric acid flavoured | 
the add the 


‘ res ougees' df Verinillion for red wax, 
ph a biavkjim:nn impalpable powder, if 
-wax..is requir-d. Remove the pan from 
'e lit'le, weig’. auwawak into pieces, and roll 

stick of a warm-stone slab by means 


7 ae block. If preferred, the-wax may be 
wed into moulds while very hot and in a state 


i ° ° ° all that is ne- 

To Make Milk Digestible, D* % %- 
to sip it slowly. Shake the milk 
violently for a few minutes in a covered goblet, and then” 
drink immediately, but not hastily, before it has time 


To Remove Oil Stains from Boards oF 

A very simple method of removing oil is the 
Stone. nats fuller’s earth into a paste 
with water, lay it over the stain, and when dry brush it 
off. If this does not take out the oil with one sppten: 
tion, it must be: two or three times. very 
may be kept ready for the same 


. a strong lye of pearlash and rain water. 
aid add as nsech uabied lime as it will take up. 


i 
E 


Here is the recipe: Mix one pound and a half of stone 
one and a half or two pounds of soft soap, and 
@ pound of washing soda together, and stir into 


He came roporti i Bottle the and keep it corked tightly ready for 
sad separated, first by the vod by yringgesteige he Fad ¢ teehoontal rips sary er he made ata time. | nse. When ener take one part of liquid and three of 
the caseous or cheesy milk, and tater by the tendency ‘i ; : ue semi wale . water, and scour thestained part 
to divide into whey or ourd. Although this later| Painter's Pickle, {ot removing old paint. | with it. If it is allowed to lie on 
process is perceptible only in souring milk, the fluid | i. usinc this pi «, 4 creat care must be taken | the boards it will take the colour 

pack constant that it should always in using tos piokls, as it discolours the finger nails for | out of them ; so it must always be 
we ae ing 1& waless it is taken quite a time, and takes the colour out of anything it touches. | used with care and expedition. 


You are Surely Possessed of °¢, °F, two 4 — 
‘ a. #! about a m of water. The pickle should th " 
- = ie smb a 3 na wal the pola is ma Apply the oe be » ADVERTISEMENT SCALE 
worn with i general opinion brash ; work it in we! t it stand several hours.'| Single column, per inch, per insertion £110 
should the weather be kfliy -frlraroed “blouses have The work must afterwards be thorough! washed with | Dewilesr wy _ 
strong hot soda water, using no soaps This pickle may | ¥*2sege inside, facing page of matter, either 
be applied hot or cold. (Reply to ungy, Leeds) barca ; _naom 70 0 0 
Children’s Teeth. tis quite sad to see | mateo ee owe OF 8 0 
* children in these days with | Quarter page nyt nm m 1710 0 
bad teeth, and suffering from toothache. Much trouble | Rist vege me meme 1S O 
might be saved if children were taught, when very | Zemthoege eos we 7 88 
young, Aboe their pe 8 t and morte, ne ee - 2a SS a * rt 0 0 
e night cleansing is more im as it i ” at. «=o a. * 
the acids and particles of f lish late sctcmsieled i cx a ae a “i so 
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brushing their hair, or any other of the duties of the 
toilette, the habit acquired in youth would remain with 
ears, and w I feel sure, save them 
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ONE THOUSAND LLAMAS LADEN WITH GOLD. 


Wao doesn’t like to read about buried treasure? Who hasn’t dreamed | and attended as an outdoor patient at Victoria Park Hospital. After bein, 
inding it? Whe deler gare! to aah vast riches? Shining gold, | under treatment a month, I lost all faith in medicine and pare up taking ie 
ng gems! bbepe = w pee he ve not been obliged to scheme or | I was now little more than a living misery. I was tired of life, and often 
; that will free us from all need of scheming or toiling thereafter! Ah, | prayed that the Almighty would take me. I now had fits of ne so bad 
thought 


2 tos alge Ot: wt 


ts not indulge such fancies. They make work seem like slavery and | that the bed trembled under me. My head was 80 full of pain th 
es like pinches of common dust. Yet that such hidden masses of wealth | I was going mad, and several times ef day I lost cotsseiouehions, ‘ 
there 13 no doubt. But where are they? ss : a ; ; 

About four centuries ago the Emperor of Peru was a captive in the hands In this dreadful condition I lingered on until November of last year, 
ihe Spaniards. His people sent a train of 1,000 lamas (a small beast of 1892, when a book was left at our house telling of a medicine called Seigel’s 
“jen resembling a camel) laden with gold to ransom him. While on their Syrup. I had lost all hope of getting well, but my husband would have me try 
crossing the Andes mountains, the men in charge of the oxpodition thia medicine. To please him I did 80; and, after taking it » fow days I folt 
Mf the death of the Emperor, and concealed this enormous treasure so | * little relief. My breathing was easier and my appetite revived. Continuing 
tually that not @ trace of it has ever been found. Go and dig it up, and with the medicine all pain gradually left me, and I gained strength daily. In 
n will never again feel the sting of poverty. six weeks I was able to go about the house and do light work, the first time I 
But clap the brakes down hard on the wheels of your imagination. What had done anything in eighteen months. I am now in good health, and able to 
ns money to Robinson Crusoe? What would the wealth of Peru have been do any kind of work, I owe my life to Scigel’s Syrup, and wish my caso to 
Mrs. Jane Stranks, during a certain period of eighteen months that she be made known. (Signed) Jane Stranke, 22, Gaywood Road, Hoe Street, 
lls about? Dust, my dear fellow, countless pinches of common dust. Here Walthamstow, near London, April 20th, 1893.” 

the reason why—one more picture of that fearful furnace in which all No words of comment can be too strong for a case so remarkable. We 
hly desires are melted into one prayer—“ Oh, God, deliver me from pain!” stand before it at a loss what to say. It is not a miracle, of course ; although 
In June, 1891,” she says, “I had an attack of influenza, followed by | ™@ny ® reputed miracle has been less wonderful. How is it possible that 
mnchitis, which left me very low and feeble. I had no appetite, and the | Seigel’s Syrup could, with such apparent ease, have restored to health a 
tle food I forced myself to take gave me pain and palpitation of the heart. | Person in so desperate a strait? Yet that it did restore her is certain. The 
had a weary, sinking feeling at the pit of the stomach and was obliged to facts have been theroughly investigated and established beyond dispute. Mrs. 
ht for my breath. I had a continuous hacking cough, and spat up Stranks was on the crumbling edge of the grave, and was thence brought 
antities of thick phlegm. Later on I had gout all over me, as it were, my back to the region of health, activity, and enjoyment. How was it done? 
nds, face and legs being puffed up, and was in agony day and night. I There is the simple secret. The influenza left her whole system debilitated, 
xcamo so weak I could not raise my hand to my mouth, and had to be fed. as it usually does. Indigestion—which in the first place invited influenza— 
“For months I lay perfectly holpless and almost lifeless, having to be attacked her with increased power. Asthma, heart disturbance, nervous 
ed in and out of bed. Four doctors attended me for nine months without | Prostration, the inflamed and conjested stomach, which was mistaken for a 
fect. Then thoy told me they could do nothing for me, one of them giving tumour, etc., etc.—all results and symptoms of arrested digestion—followed. 
ea letter of recommendation to Guy’s Hospital. At Easter, 1892, my The private and also the hospital treatment failed, because it was directed to 


nsband took me in a cab to that hospital, and I was placed in the Miriam the symptoms, not to the cause. Finally, Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup 
Yard, and examined by several doctors. was appealed to, and responded by setting the digestive function in operation, 


“At this time a hard substance seemed to have formed in my stomach, expalliag the poison from the blood, and placing Mrs. Stranks at the head of 
hich the doctors said was a tumour, and treated me for it. I got weaker her house, a saved woman. But it was a marvel all the same. 

pd weaker, until one oni the nurse told me that the doctors bad said I was As to that pile of treasure hidden in the Andes. We should like to have 
bad as I could be, and would not probably live through the night. it. Oh, yes. No use saying we shouldo’t. But as between riches and 
“The nurse placed a sereen around my bed, expecting me to die. health—give us health. Yor what would gold have been to Mrs. Stranks the 
“Taking a slight tarn for the better, I returned home, but was soon as | night she lay behind the screen—given up to die? Ask yourself that 
dasever. After this I got a letter of recommendation from our landlord, | question. 
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LAST BUT NOT LEAST, 


A Larew number of correspondents dave written to 


inquire whether we propose inaugurating any further 
holida: po gchar itinent or clonwhore. ce 
this summer. The excursions to 


occasion to map out new programmes. Many readers 

have asked how we can possibly pay all travelling 

expenses and ia three days’ accommodation in 

Paris for £2 128. 6d., but the secret belongs to our 

agents. Mesars. Thos. Cook and Son. Full particulars 

theese two trips may be obtained, by-the-way, from 
the office. 

B.N. L. asks: “Why do sheep nod their heads when 
feeding P ” ‘This is not done for amuse- 
mentnor pi uenessnor even for the sake of making 
the sheep-bells ring as on appear to imagine. The 
explanation lies in the formation of a sheep’s mouth. 
In the jaw there are no incisor or cutting teeth 
at all. e grass is collected and rolled Secs by 
the long tongue, and held firmly between the lower 
cutting teeth and a callous above. Then by a 
sudden nodding motion of the head the roll of herbage 
is partly torn and partly cut. 

Lovaer asks: “ Are there any countries in which free- 
masonry is prohibited P”————_——This is so in 
several cases, but Russia is probably the only count 
in which active measures are taken to suppress 
masonic meetings. In Austria a decree issued by 

is II, i all lodges, has never been 
repealed ; in Spain a similar edict is in force, while in 

Rome, no fewer than five Bulls have been directed by 

the Pope against freemasonry. In Poland, as in 

Russia, the various lodges were suppressed by the 

police some seventy years ago, and have never been 

revived since. 

J. 8. P. writes: 

The great cause of degredation among our feoplo is the want 
of cheap or free sathereetaiaenty, and ref nomteuenes excessive 
consumption of pe greg | drink. Now, if the money devoted 
to art galleries ond free libraries were used to provide free 
family entertainments, how much more would it do to elevate 
the people, and how: mach more i would it confer? A 
decent work of fiction can now be bought for a penny, but this 
small sum would do little towards a evening’s enter- 
teinment fora family. Yet our palorsal ere spend thousands 
outing the pen Mt thee sedis saree vide that w ot 

i iis, much more Gearchles read gat be i 

at far less cost—music pepwiar and understardable. A band 
i people for a whole evening. All our 
musio an eid ? 
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ould not be misunder- 

ve a great a gentleman. 

repetition is not always effectual. It would bea 
mathematical 


are not waitable for publi i 
i _ cannot otherwise replied to unless 


are inclosed for the 
Goal ears. 


again, because it has 
become quite a matter of babit with me, and after a 
removed 


quite depressed unless the weight is 

my mind. I do not flatter m fora 

moment that anyone will pay any attention to it 

whatever. Let us then proceed 

Iw the last benefit competition it was required to find the 

exact spot the articles in the paper upon which 

@ penny laid would cover the greatest number of 

letters. The winner, with delightful indifference, 

omitted to mention his name or address, and was, 

pe tnlig HE bial, thd uizabes ot tle ponemnd BE 
num an 

poragraph in which the lettera were brought to bay, 

shall receive a consolation prize. Meanwhile the 

ize of & ba, as ge ig oo rly 

Pee share of Mr. Geo. EK. Stubbs, of 29, Park Street, 
Macclesfield, who, unlike the majority of competi 


z 


to something more 


SURE cea aN ner 


PRAKRSONS ) 


admiration for that | 


Furry P.W, pencil-cases are this week offered for the 
eleverest way of arranging the digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, arithmetically so as to make 100. ttempts 
marked “ Puzzle ” to reach this office before Tuesday, 
August 11th. 


“A YouncstERr” writes: “With considerable pride at 
my own development, I have grown to a good ft. 2in. 
in my stockings, and now I am told that tall people 
usually die earlier than sbort people. Is there any 
truth in this P”. In extreme cases of height 
or shortness of stature, the shorter undoubtedly have 


ped and stature, chiefly good food 
tre: 
in 


G. E. R.—Your friend is mistaken. No satisfactory 
evidence of camels existing in a wild state has ever 
been produced. They have, in fact, been domesticated 
from the very earliest times. 


M. N. M. asks, i oe of a recent article, whether the 

bicycling craze affects the circulation of this paper. 
The only effect of this mania has been to 
bump the sale of P.W. up. Publishers complain that 
the demand for books has decreased. It is probable, 
however, that what the booksellers have lost the 
newsagents have gained. Quite apart from cycling 
notes or insurance against accidents while siding, a 
paper like P.W. offers just that form of light mental 
recreation that is most acceptable after severe 
physical exercise. The fact that it can be carried 
about and read at odd moments is also in its favour. 
But with daily papers it is more than probable that 
this craze has not been altogether without effect. The 
man who comes up to his daily work in London by 
train is more or less bound to read a paper, but by 
riding to town on a bicycle he loses the odd twenty 
minutes or half-an-hour which previously caused a 
lull in the perpetual obstacle race against Time. 


R. E. S.—You are perfectly safe in making the state- 
ment. Just rmany is the land of short-sight, so 
it is the land of stuttering. Atthe present time there 
are over 100,000 stuttering children in the national 
schools. The infirmity, indeed, is supposed to be 
contagious. Undoubtedly it is infectious. The rapid 
increase in the number of stuttering chi is, in 

part, due to geen It is also due, no doubt, to over- 

from. i the German children suffer 


among savage tribes. 
B.T. E.—Russia is, I believe, the only country in which 
applause in theatres is strictly forbidden. 
B. J. K.—A shilling is intrinsically worth 103d. 
Dovstrvt writes: “ The Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation announce on your coapon that ‘No 
can recover under more than one coupon 
icket in of the same risk.’ In the ordinary 
meaning these words they signify that if one 
carries the coupon tickets cut from P.W. and 
various other publications guaranteed by the same 
company, as I usually do, one’s representatives will 
in case of a death by a railway accident only be able 
to claim under one such coupon. Is this so?”. 
All I can say is that if a traveller had signed a 
million other coupons besides that published in P.W., 
his representatives would still be paid the sum of 
£2,000 on our behalf. This, I trust, is explicit. Asa 
matter of fact the exact words in our announcement 
are “one coupon ticket of this paper.” 


W.S. H. writes: 

I across the inclosed statement in an old diary belonging 
to my ther, the publication of which may interest your 
readers: ‘‘September 15th, 1776. Thos. Duxbury, of Rishton, 
_ pcre = Ag Fee Peels, bf =~ Ce. two fine 

ico pieces for ese were ico pi 
ever manufactured in this country.”’ i aati 
Reporrs which have recently appeared in the daily 
papers have brought in several letters commenting on 
the danger of travelling alone by train. ‘Is there 
no way, asks A.G.F., “of breaking the complete 
isolation to which one is liable without the introduc- 
ae cg ope nome es trains P” One is 
mp repeat the very threadbare saying that 

“they do these things baler in France” Where 

corridor trains are not employed there are usually 

little windows or peep-holes through which it is 

possible to look from one carriage to another. This 

arrangement is a considerable source of comfort to 

anyone travelling alone. But there is the other side 

of the question to be borne in mind. One may like to 

sal upon other people, but there is a natural objec- 
on 


WEEK ENDING 
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Ir appears that,a dispute 
respondents as to wh ther any other birds beside. 
the pigeon can be trained to carry messages, itil 
that I have been appointed referee—_~  “« 
far as I can discover, the Pigeon has only two rivals_. 
the crow and the falcon. The crow was employed in 
ancient times, and presumably was not found to bea 
great success ; but the falcon possesses several advan. 
tages over the pigeon. If not so fust, it hus greater 
staying powers and can support a heavier dispatch 
Adied to this, it encounters fewer dangers on its 
way, and is better able to battle against disfavour:lJ« 
climatic conditions. One of these birds has heen 
known to traverse a distance of 1,350 miles in twent ;. 
four hours. : 

J. K. L.—You ara wrong. The proportion of Jah. 
headed men in this country is more than sixteen per 
cent. 

Ow1ne to a very natural desire on the part of my 

rinters to participate in the general holiday, it hit. 
n necessary to gotopressthis week several dayseariin 
than usual. In spite of this the subscriptions tu the 

F.A.F, show a very considerable increase. Severs! 

sums, amounting altogether to £6 38.. have Jnen 

forwarded to me by Mr. J. Tucker, of Belle Viny, 

Ismalia, Egypt, who seems to have been most inde. 
fatigable in his exertions on behalf of the little stiny 
chitren ; 8s., sent by the employs of Messy. (, 

Kite and Co., represents a surplus, after paying the 

expenses of a general onting—a unanimous vite 

having been pumed that the sum should thus te 
disposed of. forwarding £3 3s. from Duron, 

Natal, Miss Gladys E. Paton writes : 

I often wish that the poor little London children contd out 
the delightful sunshiny days we have in Natal, and wonder how 
they wouldenjoy a feast of the orauges, thousands of which ties 4 
tho ground wasting. 

Unfortunately neither Epping Forest nor Busl-v 
Park can hold out such an attraction as this. But 
there are wonders of the country and mysteries of th- 
cool depths of the great forest that ure enough to ti! 
the heart of the little slum child to overflowine. 
Besides, there are in the world wizards whose wan:ls 
have the power to make the finest c.op of ory. 
that the most parched little throats could long tur. 
spring up thousands of miles from the scent of the 
southern groves. Perhaps these children may enj..v 
such a feast, after all! 


arisen between two coy. 


A. J. Dougall (Johannesburg), 103. : 
Crosse, ls. ; B. i P., b.; ws w 
ne), 3a.; Labour and Wait, 23.td.: R. M. B 
0. EL, A..58.; E. L., od.; T 5:.3 
£1; H. Allwater and Friend, 2s. 
2s. 


Day's Outing, 


0} . 108. ; K. 
Frank Chappel Gibbs, 13 «i: 
fe.; J.‘ rant, 58.:M.F.A.S, 


other” Tow Si Ongena, 8s.; Lancelot and bomas, 6:.; # 
i 7 7a, 6d. ; Mias Ayling, MT Hawkins, ahs 
. H. Turner, 11s. ; of Watch Competition No. 4, £14 38. 


3 Among Resi 
les. ; 8. ubers, 2 Pret 


a) Cc : 
Mess, ist 8. Q. Bost, £1 63. 8d. ; Employees A. Southey and 
«lle. 3d. ; Griitord 6.0 por J. Foster, £3 188. td. ; Father and Daughter, 
1. 


& od A. Woodbarn, 10s, Dawson, H.M.S. Forte, £2 1hs. ; 
“"" @rand Total (P.W.) - £2,340 12s. Oia. 
“Pearson's Weekly” Fresh Air Fund, 18, Henrietta 


Street, London, W.C. 
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Pearson's Magazine ... 90 46 23 
Melody ...... piiiccterigdavia eee 90 46 23 
Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home | 2 6& — — 
Isobel’s Fashions for Children, | 2 6 —— — 


ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Bor Fit rst), Matpourne (008 Lite Callane, Beret, Posto 
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P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248, Rue 
at the principal Kiosks, - = 
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made his circle the exact size of a penny, and ing alone are liable to forget that the isk i 
hie attention tothe articles intend of wan ing off mem by the y pedestrian, There Lage 
sixteen other torial notices, a olestation 
total was 173 letters, | ron rey A soe = ul ae 
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MARRIED MEN TO BE HOME BY TEN. 


relapse should be made into the old days of 
feudalism in such an enti beens country as the United 
States seems hardly possible, yet such is a fact. 

In the city of Omaha 
ago passed a curfew ordinance, which fo 
or girls to be in the streets after nine o clock without a 
written permit from their parents or guardians. 


THAT aT 


This was rebelled against as a nuisance by the parents . 
when they found that a neglect to give their , 
required permit generally resulted in the | 


themselves, 

offspring the 1 

youngsters bein 
Many of the 


arrested. 


peceasary two-thirds majority to repeal it they struck a 
harder blow, and ASSE: 
who were marr | ; i 
with their wives or on imperative business. 


The police were given power to make the fullest | 


investigation into any excuse that might be given by a 
lelated one, and if found falee to arrest him on sight 
atterwards. Needless to say, the ordinance bas not 


lven enforced, and the straight-laced members of the | 


qyincil are now willing to repeal both laws. 
—_———_—_» f 


CAN YOU PLAY PECHE A LA 
CUVETTE ? 


Tie small boys—yes, and the large oncs tosc—of 
Brascls havea number of games which would hardly 
wri the tastes of a high-spirited English lad. 


and these are some of the indignities to which Flemish 
Luvs are subjected in their favourite games. 


the city council some months | 
which forbade any boys | 


idermen who had voted for then turned : 
avainst the measure, but us they could not get the. 


an ordinance, forbidding men : 
to be out after ten o'clock, unless . 


British . 
loves would not relish being ducked in a dirty canal or | 
havive their faces smeared with treacle aud feathers, | 


cane SUPPLEMENT To PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


i 

| the most foreign sport possible is called the Péche a la 

Cuvette. For the benefit of those who do not speak 

French, let me explain that p‘che is fishing, and cuvette 

'is a basin. The “fish” fished for in this sport is a 
variety of silver fish, much liked in Belgium, round and 

flat, with a likeness of King Leopo!d II. on one side. 

One of these fish, to the value of five franca, or about 
four shillings in our money, is placed in the bottom of a 
basin and very effectually covered from human sight by 
a liberal supply of the thickest and blackest treacle that 
money can buy—the old-fashioned kind, sticky as 
printer's ink. 
the chair on a table in full view of the assembled multi- 
tude, the first would-be fisherman is mounted on the 
table with his hands tied behind his back, and permitted 
to catch the “fish” with his lips, tongue, and teeth. 

ae for apples is not a circumstance to this 
sport—at least so far as the outsiders are concerned. 

It looks very funny to see the boys in different stages 
of the performance, one trying to get the coin out with 
his mouth; his rival, who has engaged the second 
“turn,” anxiously observing how the first one is 


attempting the feat, md hoping to get some details | 
which may prove of assistance when it comes to his turn, | 


A little later the young man is reen to have got a 

» large share of the treacle, but not the five franc piece. 
During the entire “ feast,’ which lesis about a week, 
the principal streets are hung with flags, wreaths of 
artificial flowers, and Chinese-lanterus, which give the 
crooked ways in the Smaell.e-k quarter a very picturesque 
appearance, especially at night, and distract one’s atten- 
tion from the normal dirt and the customary bad smell. 


oo 
{—_ -___—_— 


Boy (to piseator, who has heen whipping the stream 


his basin being placed on a chair, and | 


| 


-all day without any Iuek): * Yowll be getting a fish . 


caught on one of them little ‘ooks if yer ain’t careful.” 


Still, these sports furnish infinite amusement for the | 


bystanders ; 


pensate for the ridiculous exhibitions of themselves 


which they are compelled to make in their efforts to win, | 


eo the games go merrily on, the big, fat Belgians fairly 
splitting their sides at the antics of the ycungsters. 
Brussels is divided up into a number of different 
quarters, each of which has its annual feast day or holiday, 
corresponding somewhat to our Christmas day, when 
the reins, so to speak, are handed over to the boys to 
drive whatever pace they please. In the quarters that 
have a long, straight street, foot races, sack races, broom 
races, and, more recently, bicycle races predominate, 
while in those quarters where there is a good stretch of 
water the mat de Coeagne ia a speciality. 
There are, it seems, the thoroughly English games of 
climbing the greasy pole, and walking the broom, but 
’ 


FACTS ABOUT ILL-HEALTH. 


——= 


FERMENTATION, DISEASE, DECAY. 


ITS CAUSE, PREVENTION, AND CURE. 


Narcre creates and destroys. The destructive process 
is fermentation, The cause of fermentation is microbes. 


Bacillus of Whooping Cough. 
Fermentation does not take place without air, heat, and 


noisture, for the microbes are living organisms. If there 
Were no microbes there would be no fermentation, sickness, 
disease, or decay ; life would be prolonged indefinitely ; 


tufering brought about by ill-health would cease, and the ' 


Process of Nature would be arrested. 


Sir William Roberteon writes thus: “Without microbes | 


there could be no putrefaction, and without putrefaction 
the waste materials thrown off by the animal and vegetabis 
Kingdom could not be conan, Instead of being broken 
Up as they are now, and restored to the earth and air ina 
ht state to nourish now generations of plants, they would 
renain as an intolerable incubus on the organic world. 
Plants would languish for want of nutriment, and animals 
would be ham by their own excreta and by the dead 
bodies of their mates and 
of life would be wanting an essential link.” 

Microbes attack mankind, and the animal kingdom and 
the vegetable kingdom alike, because all live in the samo 
atmosphere and are subjected to precisely the same 
influences. The propagation and growth of microbes is 
Soverned by air, heat, and moisture. They also need a 
certain seed-bed in which to grow, just like plants. For 
instance, the fungi that grow on a rose-bush do not grow 
on a geraninm, e fungus that grows on a pear will not 
Ln on an apple, orange, plum, or a cherry. The microbes 
i lat grow and produce disease in a horse are not necessarily 
‘armful to a cow. Even children are attacked by different 
mtg hence they suffer from diseases different from 

se which attack adults. In fact, each and cvery species 
of microbe needs a certain seed-bed and temperature before 
i. can propagate. This is the reason why people who have 

ad smallpox, measles, yellow fever, an 
Plaints seldom take them again. 
{ho special microbe. feeds in those diseasos is removed. 
ee may be illustrated from plant life. If cabbages be 
Planted on the same piece of ground for five or six years in 
Succession, the ually and sensibly deteriorate. The 
reason is that they abstract something from the soil which 
- 18 essential to them, and when that is removed they can no 
Onger grow. The same in vaccination. The microbe of 


Cow-pox consumes the material on which the microbe of 


and as the successful contestants are | 
xlways rewarded with a prize of some kind to com. | 


predecessors, in short, the circle | 


some other com- | 
The material on which | 


——., Se 


to let you see my new dress. 
' fect poein.” 

i Journalist (absently): “Put it in the waste-paper 
' basket.” . 


——~- t= 


: tailor.” 

Travers: “If it’s all the same to you, I would rather 
not.” 
Clubberly (heatedly): ‘What do you mean? Don't 
you suppose I'm yood enough ?” 

Travers: ‘I don’t doubt your being good enough, 
but let me give you a letter tohim. I don’t want to 
see him personally.” 


; small-pox feeds ; hence, when the latter comes it perishes 
for want of sustenance and has no chance to cause disease. 
But if that material be restored, the person is no longer 
proof against the microbes, just as attbagen may be made 
to grow year after year in the same soil, if the requisite 
ingredients for their sustenance are given to it. 

When a person has influenza, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
yellow fever, small-pox, or other illness, the disease under 
ordinary treatment follows a certain caurse. Only when 
the microbes have exhausted the particular material on 
which they feed docs the disease give way, and not before. 
The death or recovery of the patient depends on his own 
; strength. Sometimes he may be attacked by microbes of 
: different kinds, feeding upon different tissues, Doctors 
call this a complication of diseases. In such cases death is 
more likely in consequence of the inability of the system to 
withstand the shock. 


calculations having led to the belief that in one hour less 
| than half-a-dozen may, under favourable conditions, increase 

to fifty millions. The minuteness of such bodies is well- 
' nigh inconceivable. An idea of it can best be formed by 
| stating what is the power of a good microscope. It has 
been found possible to rule lines upon glass which aro a 
: ninety-thousandth of an inch apart. And an accurate and 
experienced observer is capable of distinguishing objects 
| that are the one hundred-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 


THE JOURNALIST'S Wire: “John. dear, I’m going | 
I assure you it is a per- | 3 
uy : i contrary, he continues to rise, and the more he rises the 


CLUBBERLY: “I say, old man, introduce me to your | 


The propagation of microbes is rapid and enormous, some | 


1. 


POST=-MARKS WHICH FORECAST 
THE WEATHER. 


A NOVEL scheme for the daily dissemination of weathe. 
reports and forecasts is about to be put into effect in 
Chicago, U.S.A., and as a result every person who 
receives a letter will also have, free of charge, the 
weather forecast for the next twenty-four hours after 
the time the letter passed through the post-office. 

Briefly it is proposed to add another ring to the 
cancelling stamp, and in this margin place the forecast. 
About ten words are to be used such as rain, snow, 
cloudy, fair, warmer, ctc., aud the stamp will, as it does 
now, also mark the time of cancelling. ‘The United 
States weather bureau issues reports giving the forecast 
twice daily, ten a.m. and ten p.u., and so soon as they 
are made out they will either telephoned or 
telegraphed to every post-office. 

In the cities this will not b2 of very great advantage 
but in the country districts where a farmer's livelihood 
depends on his crops it will prove of the utmost benefit. 

Care will be taken that only the latest reports shall be 
given, and where a letter is cancelled at the starting 
place and arrives at the destination at the time a later 
report is out that report will be added. 


—ofe 
FISH WHICH FALL UPWARDS, 


AND THEN EXPLODE. 


Who ever heard cf anything “ falling up"? Yet that 
is what deep-water fish do. There is no life below three 
miles from the ocean's surface. The fish that swim in 
the lowest depths cannot live in the upper waters, 
because the air in their swimming bladders is compressed 
into a very small space by the pressure of ths ocean, and 
if they come up half a mile the pressure diminishes and 
the air expands. Then the fish becomes more buoyant, 
and cannot swim down to h's haunts again. On the 


worse his plight. At length he reaches the surface. 


| by which time the expansion of the air has become so 


gveat that the fish is often literally blown to pieces, and 
is found floating about in this condition. 

In the lower depths of the sea the quiet is so profound 
that in comparison with it the most barren deserts on 
the surface of the earth are scenes of the greatest 
activity, for on the desert there are variations in wind 
and in temperature, and alternations of day and night ; 
but at the bottom of the ocean there is no life, there are 
no currents, the temperature is uniformly thirty-three 
degrees, year in and year ont, and night reigns 


! perpetually. 


and the counter discovery made by William Radam, that 
“Microbe Killer” cures disease, is fast gaining equal 
credence. It is easy enough to laugh at a new discovery 
and a fool always dces it. At first men laughed at the 


' telegraph and the telephone, and spoke of them as pretty 


toys, but they do not laugh now, and the value of the 
telegraph and telephono are conclusively proved. The 
intelligent man when informed in regard to something 
new will consider carefully the “ pros and cons,” listen to 
arguments, an@ look to the proofs tendered for his exami- 
nation before forming his judgment. We therefore ask 
you to send for and read our 40 page (free) pamphlet 
through and think for yourself. 

William Radam’s “ Microbs Killer” is a slightly tart 
palatable drink, acceptable to the stomach and helpfal te 
digestion. It is simply pure water infused and energised 
with certain curative gases, which, when combined, form a 
powerful yet harmless antiseptic. A remedy that may be 
administered to young or old, weak or strong, with the 
certainty of none but beneficial results following. It 
accomplishes what has not hitherto been successfully 
attempted in the treatment of disease. It simultaneously 
eradicates the cause of disease and permeates the system 
with a health-producing principle. It is assimilated by tho 
brain, the kidneys, the heart, the liver, the skin, by fibre 


and tissue,and by all parts of the human frame as a 


' health-producing and nourishing element. 


} Microbes of this dimension would be so small that ten | ; i 3 | J 
' Killer” is a powerful antiseptic, and next that it is entirely 


thousand millions would be required to cover a square inch 
' of surface. Microscopes can be made of much greater 


| power than this, but Sir John Lubbock is of opinion that, | 3 
‘it cures all microbic ailments. 


| by the very nature of light, investigations of greater 
; minuteness become uncertain and untrustworthy. In this 
' view be is sustained by Sir Henry Roscoe; but skilled 


; Dr. Dallinyer, the Prosident of the Royal Microscopical 


thousandth of an inch, which gives us tho enormous 
multitude of two hundred and fifty thousand millions of 
theso little creatures on an inch of surface. Nor may we 
stop here, for it is beyond doubt that there aro yet others 
smaller, so small as to defy all the powers which man can 
at present bring to define them. It will readily be under- 
stood, therefore, why no process of filtration that is known 
to us will suffice to render water absolutely free from them, 
and the only remedy, therefore, at our command implics 
their destruction. 

Microbes take up oxygen and give out carbonic acid 


accompany disease. 

Microbes vary in character. One form produces one 
disease, another variety causes quite a differont ailment. 
One attacks one part of the body, another goes to a 
' different part, thus producing different symptoms. But as 
the blood circulates they go along in the blood all over the 
body. There is no organic structure known to us which is 
not subject to attack by some form of microbe; in other 
words, everything is subject to fermentation and death. 

To cure disease, to prevent decay, or to stop fermentation 
are all the same thing. 

It is now admitted that microbes are the cause of disease, 


microscopists are also to be found, and among them is , 


Society, who fix the limit of vision at the five-hundredth- | 


M- Radam guarantees: first, that Radam's “ Microbe 


harmless, That it is directly and unfailingly destructive 
to all “disease microbes” is demonstrated by the fact that 
Diseases that develop 
quickly, such as Influenza, Pneumonia, Cholera, Diphtheria, 


, &c., are quickly curable, whilst diseases of slower growth, 


such as Consumption, Cancer, Bright’s Disease, all chr nic 
complaints and cases of long standing, take longer time to 
cure. In the latter cases not only must the active and 
developed microbes which causo the disease be eradivated 
from the system, but the organs must be restored to the 
vitality they had lost during their long fight with disease. 
Mr. Radain has succeeded in photographing through tho 
microscope a large number of these minuto organisms. 
These photozraphs (enlarged) are on view daily (free) at 
111, Oxford Street, London, W. Amongst many others may 


‘ be seen the Microhes of Consumption, Skin Diseases, Cancer 


| (Scheuerlein), Cholera, 


| 


, jaw, Leprosy, Glanders, 
gas, thua giving rise to the sourness, fever, and pain which | 


| may continue to do so from time to time, 


Pneumonia, Typhoid Fever, Anthrax, 
Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Abscess, Erysipelas, Lock- 
&e., &c. Visitors at samo address 
may also, if they so desire, examine (free) their own blood 


under the microscope, and thus ascertain its condition, and 
and thus observe 


| the effect of the remedy whilst under treatment. 


a 40 page pamphlet entitled 
” will bo posted free to any 
legal, and public 
is claimed 


On receipt of application 
“ Disease, Its Cause and Cure, 3 
address, This book also contains scientific, 
testimony that the “ Microbe Killer” does what 
for it. ; 

Please send for (free) book to Head Office, Wm. Radam's 
Microbe Killer Co., Ltd., 111, Oxford Street, London, W. 

City Depét, Messrs, Pollock and Peck 133, Fenchurch 


Street, B.C. 
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‘Two Highlanders were visiting an English church for 
not been long seated when the organist 


y a lively voluntary. This was somethi 
Side chara sepeiause, and they Then 


f 
f 
EF 


(the owner ‘of the pew), who 
him, and wished, of course, 


r seat. 
not, however, take in the situation, but at once 
org ohare “Na, na, mem, tak me mate here; he 
will be a petter dancer than me.” 


ofthe three bsion or etied to the credit gi 

$e: ne 
i ¢ expert thieves, and at 

the moat skilled detectives in the world. A 


5 
e 
E 
Hy 
F 


every man, woman, and child, forme 
“Ohina, and in addition watch over each other. 


who he is. There are said to be over 60,000 men under 
fim and his assistants who control the various districts. 
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1S THE ART OF COOKING 
UNDERSTOOD 7 


| 


ring.. It may even be 
iciente did not boast 
greater cunning than may be found to-day. 
t nm 


drew us gently forth 
From the ferocious time when void of faith, 
The aginian ate his brother. 
To oookery we owe well ordered states 
Assembling men in society. 

We also owe to cookery domestic quarrels and persis- 
tent ill health. But the art has its benign influences. 
Ni himeelf was in the habit of saying that more 

treaties, more happy arrangements and 
reconciliations, were due to cooks than to crowds of 

diplomatic nonentities. 
nee spoke with precision. If 
e took considerable interest in 


not 
the art ny een ae 
story told of him and Bis cock, the faxsous Monsieur de 


uis. 
M. da , being always present at the emperor's 
mania ae rok Eis Mnnkesous tron upon a certain day 
i ‘artare for breakfast, when 


them. 
“ Diable! I always thought the meat of 


a different style.” 
Emperor: aan Ds Caer You must then be 
master of dressing fowls in 965 different ways.” 


De Cussy: “ Yes, sire, and perhaps your Majesty after 

a trial or two would take more interest and men in 

mic science. All great men have Petra 

t science, and, without citing to ee j he 

example of Frederick the Great, who a cook 

for each favourite dish, I might invoke in support of my 

assertion all the great names immortalised by a 

Mr. Charles Herman Senn, in his little book called 

“Ye Art of Cookery in Ye Olden Time,” reminds us 
that the of flesh of animals i 


es = re Se Lee em 


found in the book of Genesia, where we read of “A 
pe 


a | 


12) Sa) 


the firat to employ ovens, and it was from the Egyptians 
that the Greeks learned much of their cookery. 
I became the 


rocks and pheasants, and the tongues of 
i and other rare birds, whilst the 
taaces ta ee had been dissolved. 


rosa ori 
While the feasters lay stretched at full length on their 
couches, they became rs of gladiatorial contests. 

were no mimic ts but te encounters 
between desperate men. The fall of one gladiator 


mortally wounded was a signal for a brief scouring of 
the floor, and the entrance of a second combatant. 

No price was too high for a Roman to pay to one who 
could extend thé limits of the pleasures of histable. To 
one chef famed above others, a generous senator 
offered £800 a year. To the cook whose bandiwork 
charmed Cleopair, Anthony presented a city in con- 
sideration of his talents. Undoubtedly these men were 
masters of their art. 

A master cook! Why he’s the man of men 

Fora fessor he designs and draws; 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies ; 

Makes citadels of curious fowls and fish. 

Some he dry-dishes, some moats round with broths, 

Mounts marrow bones, cuts ang! 

Rears bulwark pies, and for his outer works 

He rnises ramparts of immortal crust ; 

And teacheth ail the tactics at one dinner ; 
, what files to put his dishes in 3 

The whole art military. 


e e 
a philosopher, 
cf rise 
The elder Disraeli, writing about the beginning of 
the present century, observes that the cookery of the 
ancients must have been su to our humble art. 
Every. description of ancient cookery, indeed, indicates 
ons an unrivalled dexterity and 
ancients 


t. The 
raised the culinary art into 
a science and dignified cooks 
into professors. 

In_ those days men 
travelled enormous distances 
to improve with new dis- 
coveries the table luxuries 
of the day. The cooks 
. carried their art to the moat 
- whimsical perfection. They 
would serve a whole pig 
boiled on one side and 
the other 


sheltered 
Saphusiastio pbilsmtbrop 


WEEK ENDING 
Ave. 8, 1896. 


penetrate into the and halls of : 
which were not i of great houses, 


uently the scenes of free fight; 
between the servants carrying the ents and the 
starving beggars who scrambled for their pittance, 
In the seventeenth century the art of cookery made 
considerable headway ; by the end of the nineteenth it 
has attained to a high state of perfection which still 
falls short of the perfection of a thousand years ago. 
Wh at p we have made is due to the French who 
in turn owe their proficiency in the gastronomic art 
from the Italians. In the courts of the Popes the art 
was ted, from thence it has spread in narrow 
channels over the face of the civilised globe. 


NO NEED TO BE PARTICULAR, 


A CLERK was standing behind the counter of a 
telegraph office in a large town, when an old farmer 
came in and asked for “one of them pieces of piper 
what folks sends telegrams on.” The clerk showed him 
where he would find peugls and forms. 

The old man went off, and when he had completed 


his m he handed it over the counter with the 
remark: “ How much ‘ull that stand us in, mister 7” 

“ Kigh ,” replied the clerk. 

He poll the money and was going off when he 
was asked by the clerk to decipher two or three words 


which even a practised eye failed to make out. 

The old man turned back, and in a very stern voice 
replied: “Look here, young man, don't you be 
impertinent; them as that is going to ‘ull know my 
writing.” 

ee fe 


PEOPLE WHO DO NOT HELP EACH 
OTHER. 


In China if a man falls dead in the street there 
he will remain until the knowledge of his death reaches 
the officials in some roundabout manner, for to go to 
see if anything could be done, or to move the body to 

ould at once implicate the too 


ist. §0, too, may one look in 
vain for aid in the case of personal imjury, even in onc’s 
own the mere oeet ot ines rom 8 ne finger 
often serving to precipi e servants to their 
quarters below sini, where they remain in a stolid, 
unconcerned manner, behaving in the way least likely 
to cause suspicion to rest upon themselves in the event 
of the injuries proving fatal. 

It is stated that when the history of the present 
d comes to be written it will be recorded that 
w Emperor Chia Ch’ing was attacked by con- 

irators while passing in his chair through the streets 

the capital, only six ns out of the large crowds 
present came forward fo help their sovereign in the 
moment of danger. ‘If so little altruism is shown 
towards the “Son of Heaven,” it may be imagined how 
much is likely to be displayed towards an ordiniry 
human being. a 

To be seen near a man recently dead renders a Chins. 
man liable to be suspected of some interest in his death, 
and suspicion means official exaction, for lying in China 
iw an art and not asin, in spite of the Confucian classics. 


a 
A ieee Dare Magistrate: “J fine you 
Priscner: “ Fast driving that nag! I say. your 
washup, will you take the hoss and £1 10s. in payment 
for the fine P’ 
oe fs 


Mrsranss: “Hopkins, I saw a nureemaid in the park 


this morning, allowing a ceman to kiss the baby. 
Now, I hope you will [ saoeees that I have the 


Hopkins: “Oh, ma’am, I’m sure no policeman would 
ever kiss baby when I was there!” 


——————————————— 
CAN YOU TURN £100 INTO £500? 


£100 is at the disposal of the 
before the end of the ycir the 
ng which will be found ou the 


* r of P.W. un 
outside wrappe No coupons 


Iv you care to experiment, 
samlenct P.W. who collecta 


number of the co’ 
a right-hand corner of 


‘should be pasted on sheots of foolscuP 
or in books. Hustle around among re friends “a 
are not subscribers of P.W. an 8.8., pers e 
them to take papers in and to give you the coupons. 


It is about the easiest way of earning £100 that could bs 


opie SUPPLEMENT 10 PE 
A Few Witnesses 


TO THE CURATIVE MERITS OF 


Guy’s Tonic and Guy’s Fruit Pills. 
| 


Two of the most efficacious remedies ever 
made known to the world for the relief and 
cure of Dyspepsia in every form, Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, Constipation, Flatulence, 
1 Pain and Uneasiness after Food, Impoverished 
Blood, Torpidity of the Liver, Kidney Affections, 
and all Diseases dependent upon Mal.-nutrition, 
Deranged Secretion and Excretion. 


Wrek ENDING 
Aue. 8, 1896, 
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| “river and Indigestion.” 

4 «185, Crescent Road. 

“T have suffered much from Liver and Indigestion, 

' and having taken three bottles of Guy’s Tonic find it 

‘| most heneticial. In fact it is a splendid medicine 
quite up to recommendations, “F.C. BRYANT. 


“Completely Oured.” 


“ Lg rip, te Frome. 
“Tgota bottle or two of s Tonic some time 


for my neighbour's daughter, and it completely 
ein td "+B, A, Eg.” 


“‘Weuralgia and Indigestion.” 

** Daltington Ho Eastbourne. 
“*T have found Guy's Tonic an excelleut ee for 

Neuralgia and Indig-stion. “A. CLEMENTS.” 

“ Pain after Hating.” 

“Moira Road, Woodville, Burton-on-Trent. 
“My wife finds nothing eases her like Guy's Tonic 
Pe Ag Pain after eating. Please send four more 


“T. W. BR.” 
“‘ Dyspepsia.” 
“The Rectory. Oundle, Northampton. 
to tell you Guy’s Tonic has done me great 
ered from Dyspeps a. 
“J.T. SOUTHWELL.” 


“Zike a New Man.” 


| “Digestion Improved.” 

| babi “3, Beeeen Bizet, Swansea, 
“Have been costive for years past. Tried 

all the pills in creation, but find Guy's Fruit Pills not 


“ Happ 
good— 


‘ , been Guy’s Tonic for “Qld Royd, Heptrnstall, near Manchester. 

: cor Ling poy ‘pleased to orm ‘you that my “I need hardly say how pleased and grateful I feel 
Detour monde fay improved: ar cunttH° | Sy beat since Commencing Jour teatnet. bad 
Congh andl Be _— han Conse ee only taken half of the first bottle of Guy's Tonic, 


when I felt likeanew man. Guy's Fruit Pills have also 
HALL.” 


“Torpid Liver.” done me much good. “ BIC MARS: 2 
“20, Crawford Street, Partick, Glaegow. “ akness.’” 
|} “1 have suffered very much from To id Liver and Mervons We “Liv 1 
"| Indikestion, and have found great beneGt from Guy's | « sagering trom extreme Nervous Debility, I have 
| Tonic. ROBERT SCOTT. felt better since taking Guy’s Tonic, and am grateful, 
‘Bate Better.” but don’t want my name and address ae e 
“Western Hospital, Seagrave Road, Fulham, 8.W. rene 
“Please send another bottle of Guy's Tonie before “Acts Immediately.” 
Sunday, as wy daughter is without. I am pleased “97, Oxford Road, Fins! Park, N. 


“T bave now taken a few bottles of Gay's Tonic, and 
y testify to ite worth, It acts immedi- 
Digestive Organs, ‘‘A. B. COPE.” 


; tell you it is doing her gcod. She is a 
letter and is taking food which phe has not been able 
ately upon 


to take for six montbs. * Mc. HAaYCRAFT.” 
Guy's Tonic is a Vegetable Preparation of proved value 
f gi Liver, and Wervous 


JOAREFULLY | SpriessSites'Set chasing’ sep Sere oeenoet 
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GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SALE. 


By Messrs, P. Hodgnon & the well-known 
ment. Super-cainent the Queen’ Household 
Reed.) Amagingly inveresting, iestrestive, and detalled on 
REMARES.—4 customer writes complaining O, wit 0 
eredions 0 Carpet meamurlag lame then Ot by re caves Sma FEST THE THEY WILL 
EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


100,000 “ALA4eY” CAR 


CBGISTERED.) 
D GENUINE BARGALI 
with readere of PEARSON'S 


Th ket ey 
oulv. roa orwara Direct from the Looms to Any 
ea o. Amouni s Genzine Woven; Soamea 
é Carpet, TH. LAnGney EVR AT TH 
fee Peectgrae meee toe 


RISE YOY. 


‘11 


o Te, 34. 


and Woven in 


a SPEOLAL OFFER.-TWO CARPETS AND TWO BUGS- 


| : PEARSON'S WEBKLY ” CARPET COUPON 6-6-06. 
1 receipt of this Coupon and P.0.0. or 

; Pearartee to send goods as above to 

the United Kingdom. peep ny tisHied. 

“Guigned)" F. RODGGON & 608. 


F. HODGSON & SON, =="arucazz"" WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS, 
‘Telegraphic Address: Telephone No. 948. 


: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS.” 


LOPOPUPLPEFEPEFEFEFLIRFLINSIF IIA yTHRAASAAAIASAA 
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HAVE YOU A POST-CARD ? 


If not, please obtain ofe, and send it to the 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, 


EAN LEY, 


with your name and address on the back, and you will receive by next post full particulars of the most wonderful 
package of crockery the world has ever seen. 


This is the pattern 


1OO PIECES 


F of the 
OR a1 1s. DINNER SERVICE. 
A Dinner Service of 50 pieces POeecoccooooosooooooos 
ind tot rarth the pains THOUSANDS 
of pions dutch nga SOLD ALL OVER 
Heber codon THE WORLD. 


- Post-oirds and Letters:to be addressed to the 
PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS. 


” TT, Ce OT ET ID TE TET TT 


896 PROCLAMATION. 


Manufactarers Leeds, will take effect on t of this advertise. 
tatial, Wolipee, snd Alarm ate carthrugs, ac. 
Reduction Catalogue post free, ff, when writing. you mention 

Carvet for the money. Be this soor 1%, we 
. a suRP : 


PETS. 


PEP a Perera PaPePure Fase sASaTD 


Fn 


ARSON’S WEEKLY. 


IMITATED, BUT NO 
EQUALLED. 


PUP UPI UPS 


MASON’S 


DOSS SHOSOSSSOSOSOHO OHSS SOOOOOOOD 


Send Nine Stamps for SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Enough to make 8 Gallons. 


PRIME NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 


The Finest Beverage 
in the World. 


THE BEST DRINK TO TAKE 
WITH YOUR MEALS. 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM, 
50001 GRAHAM & CO,’S $5,000: 


MONSTER GIFTS. 


i eR SRE I RE EE EE LO PDT LES: LEO EE LE BET I 
ow IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. intend to present their customets 


with a Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrated 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. 


FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Gs. Ge. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS: 


One Gent’s Carbon Diamond cok see or one ly’a Fashionable our 2s, 6a. 
One Pair of Cuff Links, or one Carbon Diamond Bracelet ...  ... our price 2s. 6d. Ss. s 
Total... co 12s. 6d. 


Purchaser will be Presented Free of Charge 
h one of our handsome 


BREYVYLESsSsS WATCHES. 


Usually sold at Half-a-Guinea. 


Read what is said by those who have Purchased. 
COULD NOT GET BETTER FOR £20. 
he High Street, Sowston, Cambe., April 13th, 1806, 

“* Dear Sins,—I thought I would write a few lines to you in recom- 
mendation of your presentation Keyless Watch I had two years ago, 
the 9th of last December. It has a splendid timekeeper, and is 
going well now. It has been the talk of the . UT hed 

ven £20 for one it could not have kept better time. I have done the 

. I corse ie you is Zercenmseating yous she gy This is not a 
meke-up, it e truth.— jeve me, yours sincerely, 

: mu Mr. F. w. EVERAEBD.” 


In addition to above Every 


ae 


+e WIP ed” 


EBQUAL TO A PIVE-GUINEA WATCH. 
** Rose Cottage, Hammerwood, Near East Grinstead, May 5th, 1896. 

“ Dear Sirs,—I received the jewellery and watch on Saturday, and 
Yam delighted withit all. The watch, I am sure, is worth the money. 
It keeps time well with my five-guinea watch. I shall take care of 
your catalogue, so that when I want anything else I can send to —_ 

**ROBERT A, 


ours, STEWART.” 
WARTS A SECOND PARCEL. 
** Lowick-by-Beale, Northumberland, August 17th. 
“GexTLEMEN,—Received to-day your second 1 of Jewellery, 
with which wo are immensely pleased. Wo real  Aegioael how you 
can do it. The watch iteelf is worth more than money charged 
TSAA 


for the whole, Many thanks for ponctaallty, Very So oa 


GOES BETTER THAN HIS £15 WATCH. 
“11, North Street, St. Peters, Tun! Wells. 

« GexTLEMEx,—Some few weeks ago I sent to your firm for the 
ewellery and advertised watch, of which I am 3 the Wateh 
a beautiful timeist. I must admit, in fact, it better than 
£15 gold watch ; and for the jewellery it is asto1 

ou inust lose money over such gifts, as I term it. 
A worth double the 7s. I incloged. I have shown it to several of 
my Stents. re the wate sltonie bd can — this to your 
testimonials wi of any service.—I am, Gentlem 

1 twill be exchanged. faithfally, J “LEWIS C. BHODES” 
Watch is Carefully Examined, Timed, and Guaranteed a Correct Timekeeper. Call and see them. 
do this to save the enormous cost of ad rnng to give our customers the benefit. As we lose 
nm, If you cannot call, get a P.U. 


jon. 
ESENTED. 


NOTE.—The entire we te sent tae Oe. A. [poet fee centeeered FE), Each customer will recei 
gratis one Steen TEN DSOMELY ILLS eATED CATALOGUES, De eid tolaell or cat eday tin ta 


6s. 6d. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL '*<tne'** HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH. 
E.GRAHAM & CO.. 277. Strand. London. W.C. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP 
COBRECT TIME. 
Any Watch not received in going order 


P wePUPePUSAPRPIRPAINIAAMA: 


i; 
i 
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A MULTIPLICATION TABLE, 


TWICE as white 
Is your throat to-night 
As feathers from angel wings; 
Three times blue 
Are those eyes that you 
Can use to say such things. 
Four times red 
Are your cheeks, ’tis said, 
Asa blood-rose dipped in dew ; 
Five times fair 
Ts your wavy hair 
With its delicate gulden bue. 
Six times sad. 
Nay, almost mad, 
Are alerts seven tiines eigh’ 
And nine times all 
Are yet to fall — 
i am : 
sc arr inn a ee Possibly a still more prevalent error 
‘As tke towne ae by “One Bite Free.” Zp that poles hd peers done by 
A F : dogs. “One bi ree” igs a very 
oo ee a tie the eam; common saying which is generally believed to express 
we rein t he thi the iw upon this subject. There is some slight ground 
0. y ae es for ae for this belief, which has, indeed, arisen from a 
TG, BUEN ADE RYEs EOE BGs confusion of the evidence which has been given on 
en ces 


POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES, 


TE misconceptions of the public upon everyday 
questions of law ire widespread and serious, leading as 
they frequently do to unfortunate consequences. 

One of the Gommonest of these fullacies—indeed it is 
remarkuble how many intelligent persons, especially 
trudesmen, shure it—is that if there be two accounts, say, 
owing from one person to another who accepts and gives 
a receipt for the later one, that such receipt virtually 
operates ats a discharge of the earlier item, which can- 
not afterwards be recovered. It scarcely seems necessary 
to tell intelligent people that there is not one grain of 
truth in this belief, the only question being whether the 
item itself has been paid or not. Indeed, a receipt 
for the item itself would not be conclusive, a receipt 
not being, as is often imagined, final, but only evidence 
of payment, which could be contradicted by any other 
evidence showing that in reality the money had not 
been paid. 


w. SUPPLEMENT 10 PEARSON'S WEEKIY. Sore 


Thus, also, it is a common impression that 1» 
comes of age on his twenty-first birthday. The ft... 
that he comes of age at the very first moment ol + 
previous day. As the law does not concern its-y 
trifles it does not consider portions of ditys, said i 
thus entered upon the last day which jis rejii.. 
complete twenty-one years of life, he is consid. 
have lived those twenty-one years. 

Another misconception very common amonest : + 
is that a tenancy agreement can be properly ~<:. 
with a sixpenny stamp, in the same way as any 
agreement, and many persons take aereem ji: 
tenancy instead of leases, under the impression + 
they can thereby save alain Gute 

There is, however, a special pr ». 
Concerning _ to the etfect that u tenancy iv.» 
Tenants. shall bear the same stamp «iss; 
lease, so that, if stamped with on. 
nary sixpenny stamp, it cannot be putin evider». 
legislature had foreseen that, as a tenancy :.:- 
was virtually as good as a lease, tenants wi 
tempted to take the former in order to avoid |. 
of duty. They, therefore, made this provision 
should be better known among the non-pi-: 
classes. 

Another misconception with regard to «:.: 
documents is that a will requires stamping int 
way as a deed. This idea, though com. 
erroneous as another which sometimes finds es: :. 


particular oveasions with the principle which governs 
A SMART YOUNG MAN. 

Smart Young Man: “Good morning, Mr. Bullion!” 

Mr. Bullion (irascible old agent): “Um—ah! Good- 
morning. Remarkable dog you have with you.” 

“ Ya-as; Siberian Lloodhound ; terribly savage; takes 
this ox chain to hold him. If anyone should even look 
cross at me this dog would tear him to pheces—yes, 
indeed. I'm going to have him killed. Too dangerous, 
you know.” 

“J should say so.” 

“Ya-us: must do it in the interest of humanity, you 
know. By-the-way, Mr. Bullion, your daughter has 
accepted me, and I have called to ask your consent.” 

He got it. 


———_—__~» ¢. 


COFFINS WORTH SMALL 
FORTUNES. 


“Foors and their money,” has no better illustration 
than the case of Mrs. Hillier, of New York, who recently 
buried her late lamented husband in a coffin that cost 
the sum of £1,000. The coffin was of solid mahogany, 
highly polished and elaborately carved, with hinges, 
plates, and handles of solid gold, richly chased. Each 
vf the handles, of which there wera six, weighed seven 
pounds, and the silk with which the interior was lined 
was specially manufactured at a cost of £8 a yard. 

Mrs. Hillier has bad prepared for herself a similar 
coffin, costing slightly more than that of her husband; 
and a magnificent pall valued at £3,500. Wherever she 
goes, and Mrs. Hillier is a great traveller, the coffin.and 
pall go with her, and are rarely allowed out of her sight. 

A fashionable New York physician has had prepared 
for himself a coffin of rosewood, highly polished, and 
encased in a lacework of gold, which, on account of its 
fineness, has taken two men four years to carve. The 
coat of this elaborate coftin is said to be £6,000, the 
jewels with which the nails are studded accounting for 
a great portion of this huge sum. 

A high-class firm of funeral furnishers has just sup- 
plicd a massive oak coffin to a prominent Liverpool 
merchant who has had it, destined to some day hold his 
own person, specially constructed to his plans and 
desigus. Thecothinis quite modest in external appearance, 
being merely polished oak with heavy brass mountings, 
but it is lined inside with quilted satin, and trimmed 
with real “point” lace, edged with pearl beads, and 
cost the fabulous sum of £1,500. 


Se 


A Wiuiinc Mercury.—First Ji.-: * Wot's” the 
rush?” 

Second Boy: “I heard pa invite an old friend to 
dinner, and Im hurrying home to tell mamma.” 

* Did yr father send yeh?” 

“No.” 

“Then wot you runnin’ y'reelf to death for?” 

“Cause, if mamma knows company is comin’ we'll 
have a better dinner.” 


“ WIELODY ONCE FIORE.” 


Apropos of the appearance of the Avoust NumsBer of 
Melody (by-the-way, everyone who is musical will of course 
invest sixpence on this wonderful collection of new pieees 
for the vuice, piuno, and other instruments), the little illus- 
tration by Mr. Phil May, which was published reeontly, 
was, as many of my readcrs have divined, intended as 
advertisement of this magazine. Twenty-five pencil-cases 
havi: been forwarded to tho persons who:e sugeestions for 
the accompanying text were considere] best. One corres- 
pondent, by-the-way, describes Melody as a “Fresh Air” 
effort, while another observes that “ Harmony is delightful 
in the family circle but impossible without Home Notes.” 
‘This sort of thing ought not to be allowed. 


‘be “where there is truth there is no libel.” Indeed, 


i a a 
sp 


the question. When an action is brought against the 
owner of a dog for injury which it has done to another 
person, the whole gist of such action, like that of 
almost every other action for damage done, is 
negligence upon the part of the defendant. 

IE the evidence shows that he has been negligent, then 
he is liable for damages, otherwise he is not. 

As it is a common and universal agen for men to 
keep dous, and to allow them to wander at large, it could 
not reasonably be said that a man was negligent simply 
because he allowed his dog to be in a pusition to bite 
anyone. But all would agree that if a dog were known 
hy its master to be ferocious or likely to bite human 
beings, then he would be negligent in allowing it unre- 
strained liberty. In such an action, therefore, it is 
merely necessary to prove that the master himself was 
neglivent, and ts most natural way of proving this is 
by showing that the dog had bitten or attempted to bite 
someone before. 

But the negligence might just as well ie aries and 
often is proved, in another way, by showing, for instance, 
from other facts that the master had good reason for 
knowing that his doz was fierce, although it had never 
previously attempted to bite anyone, in which case, of 
course, there would be liability for the first bite, and it 
would be incorrect to say “One bite free.” 

“'Trespassers will Le prosecuted” is 
Trespassers will a well-known terror-striking phrase 
be Prosecuted. to the community; but there is 
nothing in it, according to the strict 
sense of the words as they are generally understood, 
conveying as they do the idea of durance vile and 
fines. No man can be “ prosecuted” for simply tres- 
passing upon the land of another, if we take the word 
“prosecuted” in its ordinary and proper acceptation, 
as implying criminal prosecution. All that the owner 
can do is to sue the trespasser in a civil court for the 
damage he has done to the land, and, as this would 
be trifling, the damages awarded would be merely 
nominal, unless there were aggravating cireumstances, 

If the court thought that the action was oppressivel 
broughtagainst an unintentional trespasser,it might well 
order the owner himself to pay the costs, which are always 
inits discretion. Ofcourse, the trespass might be accom. 
panied hy wilful damage, or other criminal action, for 
which the trespasser might strictly be “ prosecuted,” 
although, of course, in such case he would not be prose- 
cuted as a mere trespasser. There is, then, not much 
terror in such notice. 

How often do we hear the expression: 

Libel. “The greater the truth the greater 

the libel” As generally understood, 

this is directly opposed to the truth. The fact is 
that in a civil action for damages for libel, the truth 
of the assertion is an absolute defence, and it should 


even in well-known books. that a will require- ° 
and delivering.” Of course, as most peor! 
it only requires signing in the presence of t 
nesses. 

But one of the most widely-spread errors wu: 
subjects relates to the question of “rights of wv. 
is very frequently stated that the public must, ):. 
to obtain a right-of-way over any private Jiu! 
continuously for a period of twenty yeors. ‘| 
entirely a mistake, which bas evidently avi-on !: 
confusion of the subject with that of ° pr: 
The latter is the means by which a right of 
other “ easement” as it is called, arises between j: 
persons, and it is necessary in this case by t!.-° 
of the Prescription Act, that it should Ie »- 
twenty years previously. 

The means, however, by which the publie we): 
right of way is by what is termed “dedication,” 1 
by evidence of the owner's intention to dedicite {! 

to the public. For this no particular time is nev - 
indeed, there may be such an avowed act of de i: 
that it will take place immediately. The whole yuo": 
is one of intention, and the length of time durine «i 
the public have used the way is only one element t- 
considered. It has been thought by some thut 
period of twelve mouths is the necessary time ts } 
dedication, and this idea scems to have arisen i. i 
following way : 

When the owner of Iand wishes to allow the ; 
the use of a path across it, but does not wish tude: 
it absolutely, and thus lose his control over it. le 
his intention by occasionally closing it, as, of «9. 
is entitled to do. In many cases the owner thu- 
the way once every year, although there isi: 
reason for such period than for any other perio. 
thus the impression has arisen to which we 
referred. It is like the “one bite free” case—i 
an illustration of the frequent practice of mi” 
the particular application for the general rule. 

It is, again, said to be a sores 

Disinheriting common belief that it is nve-- 

an Heir. aman wishes to “ disinherit |i 

to leave him at least one =}. | 

by his will, which is popularly known as “«:"' 
the heir off with a shilling.’ This entirely er... 
idva seems to have been derived from the Reiss - 
doctrine of “ inofficious testaments,” whereby. in 
cases, wills which purported to disinherit ¢hih« 
others were void. 

The word “heir” leads to another populir © 
ception. Often one person is spoken of is 
another's heir during the lifetime of the latter. #1 
frequently say they will make a certain por 
heir. This, according tothe legal view, is entirety» 
The heir is the person who succceds to his iv 
land on an intestacy, and any other to whom |: > 
leave it by will is not his heir, but his devises; 
no one can make any person his heir. 

Again, the person who, if he survive the ov 
succeed as heir to his property is commonly, dive 
owner's lifetime, called his heir. This again i~ | 
wrong, for arfy presumptive heir may die |t 
ancestor, and, according to the law, the heir ¢ 
ascertained until the ancestor's death, the mevi. 
“no one is the heir of a living man.” 


truth and lil el cannot, in such case, go together. It is 
somewhat different, however, in the case of a criminal 
prosecution fur a libel, one of those survivals of the dark 
ages, which is still allowed to exist. 

The publication of damaging statements, whether 
true or fulse, has been considered by our legal sages as 
likely to lead to breaches of the peace, and, therefore, to 
be a fit subject for punishment; and that the more 
truti there is in such statements the more likelihood 
is there of inischief resulting, Hut even in a criminal 

roceedine the truth of the statement may be inquired 
into, and the court in pronouncing sentence may con- 
rider whether the gilt is mitigated by the evidence of 
its truth. The current maxim, therefore, has not much 
reason to support it. 

It secms to be a common impression among house- 
holders and other tenants that a notice to quit, in order 
to be valid, must be given before twelve o’clock at noon 
and the insufficiency of u notice given later has often 
been set up in the courts. But the law knows nothing 
of such limit, and an act done, or an event happenin; 
at any time of the day is, as a rule, as valid as it woul 
have been at any other time of the day. 


——— 

Customer: “ That was a splendid insect pow + 
sold me the other day, Mr. Oilman.” 

Mr. Oilman (with justifiable pride): ¢ Yes, [' 
it's pretty good—the best in the trade.” —— 

Customer: “I'll take another couple of pown ts 
please.” 

Mr. Oilman : “ Two pounds?” 

Customer: “Yes, please. I gave the quarter © 
pound that I bought before to a black beetle. 1! 
made him so ill that I think if I keep up the treat. 
for about a week I may manage to kill bim.” 


’ 


LOVER.- We are sorry to hear that your proposal was rejected. Have you been sending her HOME NOTES regularly ? 


| PiTARson's €é 
Wo. 88. Deg, 46, 1896. 


“Toa, 8, 1608. | PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


THARMING COSTUME  REATIONS. 


Direct from JOHN NOS. 


WORLD-PAMED of the HALP-GUINE a aE ae LADIES ARD: 
HW XOBLE ia, the TANGES? Pirm of COSTUMIERS in bie 1 = am sctine BWESER SERGE toe A at 


invite th Ladi 
STONERS, ond, respectfully, invite foe, attention of Ladies to 


iii 


bs LADIES’ USEFUL =“.  SMNEL EGTA motes gag rarer oninae 
sve; mn lOTTON COSTUME, 2.48 HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES, eee oe alse cee 


lined, as in sleo the skirt, 
13/9 and the plead collar and 
wri te are embellixhed with 


— < gov lace, [n addition, the pleated 
PaNob'es'* Yront of the bedice is wurnitured with 


Of which this illustration is a 
Charming Specimen, continue 
to hold their own far in advance 


Rp Des: consloting of = 
9 P17" Gantly le Op Costume Skit Dkirt in Seriped Cotton 
Qoelatea, a hard. wearing, good sertea fabric. 


‘down 4 Den gre Laudeome steel buttons, and the skirt 
of all others advertised. & ts finished with furta Wwalstband and 

we MODEL 469 is a Cap- wat tne back he bi ure is made 

lo draw at the waist {nu order to fic 

tivuting Coat and Skirt Costume perfectly that portion of the figure. 


Price complete, univ 139. saley 
5g oS. ed and sent carriaye paid for vd. 
> ) extra. 

& Colours: Black, Navy, Brown 

or French Biue, with spot or 
sieral. design in contrasting 


made in the John 
NobleCheviot Serge, 10/6 
ques of wide 

Godet Skirt, and smartly-cut, 
well-Snished Coat with 
corners and neat revers, “Price 
10/6 complete. Safel 

and gent carriage rt or Od 
extra, 


Colours: Black, navy, 
Sagem e1ente le, bronze 


ar ales 
ict" HODEL, COSTUME 


: * yOUNG LADIES’ PRES: 
+t design, in the John Ni erifhahoary 
ey eily through, ana mate pcg hier wmuceticr 
adle FROM gee sce 


cosine. § iid a  MAIDS. 


Jchn Noble Cheviot Serge. and consisting 
of be pea cut Wide Skirt and tailor-made Oren 


lain 
Buirt rt is attached to Coat wth newest shape 4 cop ne FROM 


Bodice. 
costante is trimmed A ilastration with White BACH. 
i. de sie 63 7. Seon 
Prices 3 fe |= Ht l~ j- on. 
Packed in box and sent carriage paid for td, extra. 
Lengths stated are from top of neckband to bottom of 
skirt in front. 


NWOBLB XNOCKABOUT , 
THE Or OCKS FOR Gin RLS. RZ 


or Pink). in. 
’ ice a 16 31-318 4 41 408-56 18 
: tated arefrom top of neokband to bottom ‘ 1/6 2! lj» 3 le 
front eon Costume safely packed ana sent Pos i em, Lengths sry fom top of neok- 
‘d for extra. 


+ “ " ee meee ot rg fe Costes. When writin 
“WRITE FOR PATTEERR®D, also for John Noble's Illustruted ‘* Book of Costumes and made payable 


JOHN NOBLE Lyop., 300k STREET Mii, MANCHESTER. 4_PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER 


HIGH-CLASS TAILORING, | | 
womerrane | FO SMOKERS! 


MenMlddie Profits. | Make your own Cigarette, Sir : y ‘lot 
p “| 
MEN 3 SUITS, it is twice as good. ‘ GHOCOLATE DEVONA. 3 
Bold Barpohir, tid @ Bt PH : 


. in 
Costume safely pecked and sent carriage paid for 
. extra. lenges ntatea sare from top of neck- 
band to bottom of skirt in 


please mesten | PEARSON’ S WEEKLY. Cheques and Postal Orders should 


See reese 


Once for 
7 paddles drrsenpectra re arncrstirenioangps stu ASF TE Peay allen tod | 


ae < |p as einen 
q saree per UOUTHE LARGEST BUYERS OF | —_— aiiies cae Tas 86% I2 
OLD FALSE TEETH Sete. iat| VARICOCELE 


OR DiSUSED SETS j cure, forwarded ae fol Ita speedy and painless cure by the latest and 
TRAE our ar wearer most ba he! method of treatment for this 
disease. Send for Lilustrated Leutiet, entering 


one ber Noe eran’ London: -[ Mention Puereca' 
Fo Toa NISTS (COMMENC. | f into the subject. It is the only reliable 
S20 oidesnd | atalorue san’ emeatine ane of curing the disease 


Bos, chen | without operation. Sent sealed post free for 


Serato ee feb tot 166, three stamps. by 
beer years’ Fondon. _ Thelarreat JO—xE ab oes a  aieaaaaeel d 


A dovtor’s wicow &: 
remedy that 


dress 
ALL jsonte caRalace reper nk ToT OTEEET LONDOE, W. mt hye 


fi Send 4 Stamps and receive pair 
ou fhTORY BLUSHING. _... | eaiagee! ARE YOU LITTLE 7 


Sfno,wear the "AD" Invisible Klevatore (Regd). Will inc scissors, a 
Particulars of 8 : pS c ie a arg PATENT PENKNIFE 
\*' YACTURING AND LADIRS’ TA1LOKs, as aa prenoribed | ‘by eminent ninent poyeolane ot ee RE PRINCES See ae Vee tnaseane, vous Sevens sy, be sour techn; tes pin ines, 1 


forwarded free to all sufferers on eyo se ang EN “ESTABLISHED 1933 means and Amusing Novelty Catalogue, post pair. 
, c VA WV AS CU ISSO msive. Send stamp for to 
ALBION STREET, LENDS. | xicreseed envelope to Br. a Dy. Ae parE, | 1s You | alas mai "/ Sure WT AL TOILBT Oo. (B 4 Dept), strand, London Ss ComPany, DALSTON. LONDON. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Wreak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liwer, and Female Ailments, 


2. Od. each, with full directions. 


BISCUITS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


Her Mlajesty Che Queer. 


In Boxes, 0}d., 1s. 1)d., and 2s. 
THE 1a. Kid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


iTHE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


; If any be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as * HOVIS ”’ is not satisfactory, 
‘cane write, gample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to ~~ 
8. FITTO MACCLESFIELD. Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
io ee * do so for their own profit. Beware.” THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
@4. and 1s, Zamples on Receipt of Stamps. Sold by | all Druggiete and Patent Medicine Dealers ra Everywhere. 


Hl Communioations respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Week envine 
Ava. 8, 1896, 


Flowers love the Sunlight, and 

always turn. to it;.for it brightens | 

' everything. The modern housewife od 
_ always turns to. | 


— Sunlight Soap 


for it brightens her. home, and helps her out on 

“washing-day,” or any other day when she needs a 
sy pure honest soap which cleanses everything it touches, 
J and doesn't injure anything, either fabric or hands. 


Less labour, Greater comfort. 


\OZONE 


SROZONE Is due not at algne te the chlorine and mine thel a h Feet earn! 
iy chtorites in the presence ani¢ ars and thelr compounds, or ypochlorites and 


7 Electrozone is rae mt -of Purest Sea Water and Electricity, and is ‘Absolutely pao Poisonous. 
: |FOR USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD, THE: BATH, ATH, THE SICK ROOM, IN FAC FACT, wine ‘AND EVERYWE © 
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MEDITRINA Oures edaiade tery, &c. A Marvellous Otirative Agent 


(MEDICINAL ELECTROZONE). © : MEDITRINA. is sold in Bottles, 2/6, by all leading Chemists and Store 
ading Chemists in Quart Boles, 4/-, Large Quantities on Special Terms. 
ELECTROZONE 4s wit by al the Stores and Leading Chemists tn Quart Bottles, 4/=, Largs Quaities on Spel Tar Hola the Trade Mark: "EO" (Electricity and 
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THE BRITISH ELECTROZONE CORPORATION LTD,, T®4FALcar_sumoinas, cHARNG © 
‘AY Communications respecting Advertsomonts should be set to the Aavertisomont Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Ofc, HENRIETTA STREET," 
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